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PENTHOS AND THE SPIRITUAL EXERCISES 
MICHAEL KyYNE, S.J. 


S Tee first Week of the Spiritual Exercises provides a series of thoughts 
and lines of prayer to help retreatants find ‘‘what they desire, namely, 
contrition, grief and tears for their sins” (4). The preludes, points, 
colloquies and additions are aimed at ensuring that the whole man is 
prepared to receive this grace which is asked: sin is considered from 
various aspects to help the mind towards conviction, many attitudes of 
heart are suggested, the imagination and body are enlisted as allies in 
the work. 

However, the end of the first Week cannot be said to be merely 
repentance. As a rule, the retreatant is not a man who is leaving a life 
of serious sin but one who is trying to serve God well and who has 
perhaps already made many retreats. The Exercises themselves, taken as 
a whole, seem to presume that at the end of the first Week it needs only 
Christ’s proclamation of his campaign for the desire of generous action, — 
which has been built up already, to find its object. If this is so, it may — 
sometimes happen that some details in the text are not very helpful in 
fostering this sincere desire. The ordinary man may find it hard to be © 
honest in considering himself “a great sinner (74)” and feel that it is a | 
oy sigs or morbid repeatedly to look back over “all the sins of his — 
ife | a: 

This article suggests that in such cases it may be of advantage to © 
use some of the ideas which form part of the living tradition of penthos, 
of lasting mourning and compunction, which exists in the Eastern Church — 
and makes use of a little of the abundant matter presented by Fr ~ 
Hausherr on this subject to indicate possible lines of development. 


“Man was created .. . to serve God our Lord, and by this means to 
save his soul (23)” 

The Eastern penthos is “‘sadness according to God, engendered by — 
repentance” or, more clearly, “mourning for the loss of salvation (p. — 
26)”. This mourning goes beyond repentance in that it is lasting and — 
also, in the psychological sphere, it has an essential element of feeling — 
which is not necessary in the turning from sin. This feeling is one of © 
sorrow but is coupled with perpetual gratitude for the benefits of God 
and can be a source of real joy. “The moment (the slave who has com- 
mitted a fault) takes the blame upon himself and says, ‘I have sinned’, — 
his master is at once moved with pity for him (p. 27)”: repentance has 
done its work but the consciousness of being a sinner should always — 
remain to influence our lives. 

“Salvation” in the definition of penthos is not just avoiding hell and — 
scraping into heaven; it means perfect health. Every fault, even the — 
slightest and most imperceptible one, means a little health squandered, — 
means that growth is not normal. If the idea of God’s giving us all the — 
graces we need for this growing in perfect health for his service is seen — 
clearly, the realisation that we have failed to accept these gifts becomes — 
at once a sorrow and a stimulus to greater generosity. So St Anthony 
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says, “‘Whoever wishes to be freed from sins, will be freed through tears 
and weeping; and whoever wishes to advance in building up virtues, 
_ will advance in weeping and tears (p. 50)’. 

Here there is no fear of insincerity, because no one can claim to 
have acquired all the perfection he could at each moment of his life and 
so his service of God has always fallen short. There is a universal duty 
of penthos: All must “bring tears, all purification, all advancement and 
effort, stretching out towards what is better (p. 63)”. In this view of 
things everyone can feel himself more or less a beginning, because sal- 
vation is never complete here on earth. This “‘humility draws him on to 
charity, that is to God himself, since God is charity (p. 57)”. Even if a 
person actually reached the state of perfection, it would always remain 
true that he has been a sinner, if only in virtue of original sin from 
which he had to be redeemed by Christ. He cannot escape the realisa- 
tion of what he is in himself and of the gratitude he owes to God for the 
supernatural salvation he offers him. 


“To see myself as an ulcer and abscess (58)” 


Sin can be shown not only as an opportunity of growth and service 
ungratefully missed but also as a positive disfigurement of ourselves 
from what God intended us to be. The Fathers often consider sins as 
wounds and, with some modernizations, this analogy can still perhaps 
help to produce that sense of sorrow and readiness for effort which the 
Exercises require. The cure of the wound itself is difficult: ‘Much time 
is usually needed to cure the passions; for you need hardships, fasts, 
watchings, almsgivings, prayers and all other remedies of the kind to 
cure these earlier wounds . . . and even after their cure, the scar points 
to the evil (p. 30)’. 

The end of this quotation is a reminiscence of the doctrine of 
Origen who holds that every bad action leaves an indelible mark on the 
heart which will be manifested at the Judgement. Sins continue to live 
in us after their forgiveness and exercise their influence on our heart; 
this continuing influence is the true punishment of sins (p. 19) but it 
also helps to that universal consciousness of sin which is needed for a 
true Christian life. Though the sins have been forgiven, sorrow for them 
can be justified by the traces they leave: “The man who has stolen 
once, or fornicated or murdered can never again become as innocent 
and as pure as if he had never stolen nor fornicated nor murdered”’ and, 
especially with sins of the flesh, “the signs of corruption remain in the 
body and in the soul (p. 29)”. 

This sorrow at the spoiling of God’s workmanship can acquire a 
new shade, if I compare ‘“God’s goodness with my malice (59). 
“When sin separates a man from God, it is a sorrow for this goodness 
that his image, which was so beautiful has been lost . . . You ought to 
be afflicted because of this God who is afflicted because of you. Weep 
and groan for your soul separated from God, this God who is pained 
on your account like a mother over her only child (p. 37)”. This shade 


_ of family likeness and love is a valuable addition in its own right and is 
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easily expressed in Scriptural terms, but here it also suggested that 
“image” is taken in the sense of “image of his Son”. 


“As if a knight were to stand before a king and his court (74)” — 

The feeling of God’s goodness and care slighted moves easily into 
a sense of shame at seeing ourselves respond in such a way to love. In 
the Exercises this attitude is summed up in the colloquy to Christ on 
the Cross (53) but it can legitimately be amplified by considering the 
Redemption as it is mediated to us in fact and seeing in this mediation 
still further expressions of Christ’s love and further causes for shame. 
The Jerusalem over which Christ weeps is ourselves, who still go on 
sinning “post mysteria veritatis, post sermonem Evangelii, post doc- 
trinam Ecclesiae, post visionem sacramentorum (p. 19)”. 

We have failed to live up to our vocation as Christians, and “Woe 
to the man who has a name greater than his works (p. 81)’. We should 
say, “In comparison with a Christian I am only earth and ashes... and 
it is only by a great favour and through grace that I can find mercy 
before God, since I am more worthy of eternal punishment than of life. 
For if he wills to enter into judgment with me, I cannot win my cause, 
since I am full of baseness. While you thus keep your soul in mourning 
and humiliation and you await death each day, cry to God without 
slackening, that with great mercy he may correct your soul and have 
pity on you (p. 19)”. 

This shame before Christ and good Christians was linked closely 
with fear of the Last Judgement in the eyes of the early monks. The 
supreme shame at the Judgement is not to be found a true monk in the 
eyes of those who were such; not to have the wedding garment but to 
be found naked after wearing the monk’s habit for so long. This frame 
of mind is the eschatological one of primitive Christianity: the God 
whom a monk fears in this life is he who can cast both body and soul 
into hell. So one monk, who was forced to tell of a vision he had had, 
said, “I have been taken up to the Judgement . . . I have seen many 
of our race go away to punishment and many in the world go into the 
Kingdom’’; and then the ancient gave himself up to mourning (p. 81). 

One reason for this realisation that no state of life is secure, that 
we cannot presume on the graces and vocation God has given us, is 
found in the doctrine of Chrysostom: ‘‘God everywhere shows himself 
rigorous towards the just and indulgent towards sinners . . . O great 
strictness towards the just! O great broadness towards the delinquent! 
He behaves thus in many different ways, not because he himself changes, 
but to apportion the ordinances of his goodness profitably. If he 
frightened the sinner who is still in his sins, he would drive him to 
discouragement and despair; if he gave full joy to the just, he would 
slacken the nerve of his virtue and make him careless, because he would 
consider himself as one assured of his happiness. That is why he takes 
pity on the sinner and makes the just tremble . . . If he sees someone 
fallen, he stretches out his hand in his love for mankind; if he sees 
him standing upright, he makes use of fear: and this is the work of 
justice and fair judgement. For the just he strengthens by fear; the 
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sinner he raises up by his love (p. 142)”. 

Often more suasive than this fear of God and shame before him 
and his friends is the referring of our slight daily faults to Christ, which 
again is justified by God’s plan of salvation. This attitude is expressed 
in the anecdote about Dositheus who was weeping his heart out after 
speaking sharply to one of the patients he was nursing. His abbot was 
asked to go to comfort him but, when Dositheus confessed his fault, 
the abbot said, “Yes, Dositheus, you are angry! And you are not 
ashamed to get angry and speak ill to your brother . . . Do you not 
know that he is Christ and it is to Christ that you cause pain?” (p. 45). 
Then he assured him that his sorrow had gained him forgiveness. 


“My whole self in this vale of tears, as it were in exile among brute 
beasts (47)” 

The whole situation of man in this world feeds a vigorous sorrow. 
He is never certain till his death that he will avoid grave sin: “It is vain 
for you to say, ‘I am dead to the world’; Satan is not dead (p. 43)’. 
He is not his own master, his desires to live for God so often fail in 
practice and he cannot even grieve for his faults as he would like. Yet 
all this is a school for true sorrow —“The beginning of penthos is to 
know oneself (p. 71)”— and ignorance of our weakness and the devil’s 
wiles leads in the end to sadness in temptation and not to true penthos. 
We may be deprived of penthos and the energy it gives ‘“‘because of the 
negligence we have shown at other times”; but this state also “proves 
that the soul is dominated by other passions which do not let it go freely 
even to what it wants .. . God allows this to happen to us to give the 
soul the means of realising what tyrannizes over it, through what it 
suffers against its will; of knowing itself in the points in which it is 
the involuntary slave of sin, and through this to be woken up so as to 
escape from the snares of the devil, finding the mercy of God always 
ready to aid man’s effort at sincere repentance (p. 74)’. 

Positive temptations can help us too, because “there are many 
passions in the soul which we do not know until temptation comes upon 
us and reveals them to us. We must then watch our hearts with great 
attention (p. 74)”. These trials have something of the same effect as 
the memory of sins which have been forgiven. ““We must, once purified 
of our faults, still have these faults before our eyes. Although God in 
his love for men pardons you your sins, yet for the security of your 
soul, you should have your sin before your eyes. For the memory of 
the past becomes a safeguard for the future. He who has remorse for 
his earlier acts, shows a more prudent disposition with regard to later 
ones (p. 142)”. 

But again it must be stressed that the real situation of men in this 
world and their salvation is social. One result of this will be that our 
sorrow can be stimulated by the condition of others: “A holy man 
seeing someone in the act of doing evil, wept and said, “He today and 
I surely tomorrow (p. 69)”. So also can our efforts: The Abbot Pambo, 
seeing an actress in Alexandria, burst into tears and. when asked why, 
said, “Two things have moved me: First the perdition of that girl; 
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then, the fact that I have not as much zeal to please God, as she to 
please filthy men (p. 70)”. ; 

Genuine love for our neighbour is often the best way of curing our 
defects: ‘You must weep then with those who weep. When you see your 
brother grieving in repentance for his faults, weep with him. Thus on 
the occasion of the evils of another you will obtain the correction of 
your own evil. He who sheds warm tears over the sin of his neighbour 
is cured through lamenting for his brother . . (p. 51)’. But the primary 
reason for this love and sorrow over other men is not our own ad- 
vantage ; it is a natural reaction expressing our love for our Head and 
the fellow-members of his Body which he formed at such cost for the 
service of God and the salvation of men. ““We ought to pray and afflict 
ourselves on account of the world. Why? Because the Son of God has 
come to save the world and the world disowns him. Tribes and nations 
disown him, even those who bear his holy name do so: some by their 
perverse faith, others by their evil life. What ought he to do that he has 
not done? Being God, he became man ; he has abased himself, become 
humble unto death, the death of the cross; he has given us his body to 
eat and his blood to drink; he has deigned to be called father, brother, 
head, master, spouse, co-heir, and all the rest which it is now not the 
moment to enumerate. And yet we reject him, and yet he bears with 
this. What can we say to that, brethren? Let his true disciples afflict 
themselves at the rejections of their fellow-disciples and likewise let true 
servants experience these feelings amid the apostasies of their companions 
in service . . . (Like St Paul) we also, legitimate disciples and not 
bastards, must be occupied not only with ourselves but afflict ourselves 
and pray for the whole world as well (p. 52)’’. 

Such mourning as this, passionate in holding self as a sinner so as 
to give testimony to truth and the love of God, is not depressive but a 
source of joy. In it there is no revolt against one’s situation or God’s 
will, no self-deception ; the consciousness of sin is united with a quasi- 
experimental confidence of having returned to grace. The knowledge 
that one is unworthy of the divine tenderness which surrounds us, the 
growing realisation of the contrast between what we deserve and what 
we receive will cause both joy and tears. St John Chrysostom says that 
there is no contradiction between Paul’s command to rejoice always and 
Christ’s “Blessed are they that mourn’’: ‘(This joy) even springs from 
that mourning. For he who weeps for his evils and avows them is in 
joy. Let us put it another way: it is possible to be in mourning for 
one’s own sins and in joy because of Christ . . . There is only one 
consolation and that is that the Lord is near, to hear our prayer and 
receive our thanksgiving (p. 155)”. This closeness of Christ is joy. So 
this “sadness according to God is a joy, the joy of seeing yourself in 
the will of God. Sadness according to God does not weigh on the soul, 
but says to it, “Come, fear not! Return! It knows that man is weak 
and strengthens him (p. 157)’. 


Conclusion . 
The Eastern tradition of penthos helps a man to see how he and | 
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others so often fail to accept God’s offer of life more abundant through 
Christ in the Church. It shows him some of the results, both individual 
and social, of this failure. But it also insists on God’s forgiveness and 
calls to a humble, serious return and lasting effort. These ideas which 
it contains could perhaps be used with advantage, if ever it appeared 
that some of the elements in the first Week were likely to be less 
effective in aiding a generous response to the “Kingdom of Christ’. 
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JOHN WYCLIF AND THE SACRIFICE OF 
THE MASS 


MICHAEL Fox, S.J. 
A hese WYCLIF is the only Englishman to have won a permanent 

place among heresiarchs. When in 1415, thirty years after his death, 
the Council of Constance condemned forty-five propositions attributed 
to him, there was one among them that at first sight gives him a claim 
to special originality (1). It is the fifth on the list, and reads ‘‘Non est 
fundatum in evangelio, quod Christus Missam ordinaverit”’ (2). Catholic 
writers have commonly taken this to mean that Wyclif denied the 
sacrificial character of the Mass (3). In this interpretation they are 
following the committee of theologians at the Council itself ; for, in the 
two accounts that have survived of their reasons for condemning the 
forty-five propositions, it is clear that they were concerned to establish, 
against this supposed denial, that the Mass is a true sacrifice, instituted 
by Christ (4). 
It is, however, difficult to believe that this interpretation is correct. 
There was during the fourteenth century so little fresh discussion of 
sacrifice in the Mass that anything so novel as plain denial of it is 
antecedently unlikely, and denial not followed by controversy almost 
inconceivable. Many scholars replied to Wyclif, but they did not find it 
necessary to discuss this question. On the other side, when Protestant 
theologians of the sixteenth century rejected the idea of the eucharistic . 
sacrifice, they did not claim Wyclif as a herald of their views. For 
subsequent Protestant writers Wyclif has been the Morning Star of the 
Reformation, yet for this central point of reformed doctrine they have 
not claimed his support. 

The source of misunderstandings 
It is not hard to see how the fathers at Constance could have cen- 

sured a proposition of Wyclif’s without understanding it rightly. Wyclif’s 
writings were manifestly heretical at many points — conspicuously so in 
his insistence, on philosophical grounds, that the substance of bread and 
wine remained in the Eucharist after the consecration. At the Council 
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of Rome, in 1413, John XXIII had prohibited the reading of Wyclif’s 
books, and had given his sympathisers nine months to establish his 
orthodoxy; by the time the Council met at Constance nobody had 
undertaken to do this. At both these councils the censures passed on 
Wyclif were expressly based on others passed earlier —“‘locis insignibus 
et diversis’’, as the Roman council put it. Of these earlier condemna- 
tions, the one that counted for most at Constance was that which the 
University of Prague had passed in 1403, in its concern at the similarity 
between Wyclif’s teaching and Hus’s (5). The Council of Constance took 
over the list of forty-five propositions condemned at Prague, examined 
them afresh and condemned them afresh; it further declared Wyclif to 
have died a contumacious heretic, a title never formally imposed on him 
in his lifetime. There is no reason to doubt that the commission of 
bishops and theologians appointed at the Council in April, 1415, to 
examine these forty-five articles did so before condemning them, as 
indeed the actual decree claims (6); but there is no suggestion that this 
examination went beyond the face-value of the propositions, to see 
whether Wyclif had actually taught each of them, and in what sense. 

The theologians had good reason to trust that the propositions fairly 
represented Wyclif’s views. Of the forty-five propositions condemned at 
Prague in 1403, the first twenty-four had been taken from a still earlier 
condemnation much closer to Wyclif himself. This had been made in | 
London, at the Blackfriars Synod of 1382, which William Courtenay, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, had conducted (7). It was at this synod that 
the proposition denying scriptural foundation for the Mass made its first 
appearance. Wyclif was neither summoned to this synod nor named in 
its decrees: the protection of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, was 
probably enough to save him from being openly named as a heretic. 
Open mention of Wyclif was in any case not necessary in order to make 
it clear who was intended. The interrogation of two of his followers is 
recorded, but it offers little help in interpreting this proposition, for 
they replied simply ‘‘concedimus quod est heresis”’, and the theologians 
who commented on their answers confined themselves to those that were 
evasive and said nothing on this one (8). 

Unfortunately, the list of propositions which the synod examined 
and censured does not show where in Wyclif’s writings they were alleged 
to be found. There is no difficulty about finding the place of origin for 
most of them, or even several places, for Wyclif was a profuse and 
repetitive writer. His de Eucharistia (?1379/80) would be the most 
likely source for this fifth proposition, for it was here that he first plainly 
denied the substantial, presence of Christ in the Eucharist. This work 
was censured by the University of Oxford, and in May 1381 Wyclif 
defended his views in his Confessio (9). At no point is there any dis- 
cussion of the eucharistic sacrifice: it is the manner of Christ’s presence 
that is in question. 

Moreover, the Confessio prompted several replies, of which two are 
specially relevant here. The friars had supported Wyclif until his 
eucharistic heresy became evident, but, once it became plain, they were 
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among the first to attack it. A Franciscan, John Tissington, produced 
his own Confessio in reply to Wyclif’s (10). The work is not one of 
originality or scholarship, but a practical reply to Wyclif: several times 
he argues that the substantial, corporeal presence of Christ is necessary 
for the sacrifice of the Eucharist. The virtual, figurative presence that 
Wyclif spoke of might, he granted, be enough to constitute a sacrament, 
“tamen, si corpus Christi sit sacrificium quotidianum, videtur quod 
sacrificans ejus habeat praesentiam corporalem” (11). The form of his 
argument does not suggest that Wyclif had questioned the reality of the 
sacrifice. Again, the Augustinian, Thomas Winterton, began his Abso- 
lutio contra confessionem Wycclef (12) with a list of ten heresies, eight 
‘explicit and two implicit, which he had found in Wyclif, and after 
refuting them added another ten contradictions ; Winterton makes no 
attempt to spare Wyclif or to save his orthodoxy, yet he makes no 
mention of the denial of sacrifice. 

If further indications are sought that Wyclif never made the step 
from denying Christ’s substantial presence in the Eucharist to denying 
the eucharistic sacrifice, two more may be offered. When the great 
schism of the West was ended, the newly-elected Martin V settled doubts 
about the authority of the Council of Constance by confirming certain 
of its decrees. Among these he confirmed the condemnations passed on 
Wyclif and Hus and their teachings. To this condemnation he appended 
a list of forty questions which might be administered to those suspected 
of sharing these heresies: not one of them refers to sacrifice (13). 
Finally there is the great Doctrinale of Thomas Netter, the Carmelite 
provincial (14). In this comprehensive work, written by the leading 
English theologian of his day, some forty years after Wyclif’s death, you 
may search the chapters on the priesthood and on the Eucharist without 
finding a hint that it was necessary to defend the eucharistic sacrifice 
against Wyclif. Nor has any later writer pointed to any passage un- 
observed by Netter in his vast refutation of Wyclif. 


What Wyclif said 

But although Wyclif never actually rejected the sacrifice of the 
Mass, he said enough to provoke this condemnation. For some years 
before he became overtly heretical, Wyclif, like many other writers, 
preachers and lecturers of his day, had consistently attacked formalism 
in religion. His notion of formalism steadily widened to include all that 
was associated with the monastic orders and with episcopal or papal 
dignity. He was intolerant of ceremonies, at least so far as they tended 
to fortify a priestly authority which did not depend on moral excellence. 
In a reply to one of his critics, the Responsiones ad Argumenta Radulfi 
Strode (21378), Wyclif had spoken openly in criticism of the ceremonial 
of the Mass. It would be a good thing, he said, for the Church to return 
to its former liberty, and have no more of the “‘missarum superadditarum 
solempnia”. These he refers to as “‘adinvenciones humane’’, “‘ritus 
humani”, “tradiciones hominum”’, which may have some value, but may 
never be allowed to stand in the way of greater good (15). This line of 
thought recurs later, for example in de Quattuor Sectis Novellis and de 
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Perfectione Statuum (both attributed to 1383). In both of these works he 
contrasts the primitive liberty of the Gospel, which had freed men from 
the observances of the old law, with the burdensome accretions of 
religious observance imposed in his own day without scriptural warrant 
(16). While it is impossible to prove that the fifth condemned proposi- 
tion referred originally to such ideas as these, they do in fact explain it 
adequately, and they have an undeniable place in Wyclif’s writings. The 
same cannot be said of the denial of sacrifice, nor does any other ex- 
planation of the proposition offer itself. The denial of sacrifice may in 
all logic follow from the denial of Christ’s substantial presence in the 
Eucharist; yet it does not appear that Wyclif made the deduction, and 
his theory of real, though non-substantial, sacramental presence may 
have seemed to him adequate to explain the eucharistic sacrifice. 


A neglected list of errors 

This fifth proposition could in fact very easily not have been among 
those condemned at Constance. A larger and more comprehensive list 
of propositions from Wyclif’s works, though the Council considered it 
more perfunctorily, has in fact a better claim than the forty-five proposi- 
tions from Prague to represent Wyclif’s thought: it does not include this 
fifth proposition. This longer list was the work of a dozen Oxford 
theologians, who had gone through Wyclif’s writings ‘“‘longa delibera- 
tione’’, had picked out the propositions they took exception to and 
weighed them carefully before declaring them erroneous. All this they 
had done at the command of Thomas Arundell, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who was afraid of a revival of Lollardy (17). He was at the same 
time making a show of strength against the University, which was trying 
to establish its immunity from his jurisdiction (18). The University took 
about a year to appoint the commission of twelve, and the commission 
when once appointed took nearly three to prepare its report. But the 
Archbishop was tenacious, and his victory over the University, though 
slow, was complete: despite its delays and evasions, the commission did 
its work thoroughly and in 1411 presented him with a systematic list of 
267 propositions to be found in Wyclif’s writings (they even said where 
they were to be found) which they thought deserved censure. They added 
that they could find as many again, though not so as to differ significantly 
from those they had given. Among these 267, there is not one that casts 
doubt on the sacrificial character of the Mass. 

The Archbishop sent these propositions to John XXIII, emphasising 
as he did so the thoroughness with which the commission had prepared 
the list (19). These, as well as the 45 propositions condemned at Prague, 
were no doubt intended when, in his bull of February 1413, John XXIII 
referred largely and vaguely to previous condemnations (20). At Con- 
stance, when the fathers of the Council turned, in their fifth session (6 
April 1415), to the teaching of Wyclif and Hus, they referred at first 
only to the 45 articles condemned at Prague (21). Since the urgency of 
these heretical teachings came from the influence Hus was then exerting 
in Bohemia, it is not surprising that the Prague condemnation should be 
the more prominent: it had in any case a longer record of previous 
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censures and was more manageable. Five days later, instructions to the 
commissioners dealing with the articles told them to consider both the 
45 articles and the 267 from Oxford (22). In the eighth session (4 May), 
when the Council met to record formal judgement, they began with the 
45 articles, which presented no problem (23). But when the reading of 
the 267 articles had begun, the Cardinal of St Mark and some of the 
Parisians present protested that they had had no opportunity to consider 
them. The Council therefore contented itself for the time with formally 
condemning the 45 articles, deferring the 267 for a later treatment (24). 
Thus the first formal declaration that Wyclif was a contumacious heretic 
was based on the 45 articles. Three months later, in the fifteenth session, 
a selection from the 267 articles was read, while the rest were taken as 
read, and the whole list was condemned (25). The result is that the more 
scholarly, considered and exhaustive list of propositions has been given 
little prominence ; while a more patchwork and less reliable list, though 
admittedly also the handier of the two, achieved the distinction of an 
earlier condemnation and so a permanent place in the handbooks. On 
this point, at least, it seems to have misled later students: Wyclif was 
doing no more than protest against the ceremonies the Church instituted 
and developed. When he was struck by his final paralysis during the 
elevation of the host on Holy Innocents Day, 1384, it seems he still 
believed, however illogically, and however much he disliked the cere- 
monies surrounding it, that he was present at the eucharistic sacrifice. 


The principal sources for this article are 
The Wyclif Society edition of Wyclif’s works, 
eaeetaee ad ale Conciliorum amplissima Collectio, vols 27 & 28 (Paris, 
1903 


H. Finke: Acta Concilii Constanciensis, Miinster, 1896-1928, 4 vols. 

Wilkins: Concilia Magnae Britanniae, 4 vols, London, 1737. 

Fasciculi Zizaniorum (ascr. to Thomas Netter), Rolls Series, 1858. Referred 
to in notes as FZ. 

K. B. McFarlane: John Wycliffe and the Beginnings of English Non- 
conformity (English Universities Press, 1952) is indispensable in any © 
study of Wyclif in his own times. 


St 
. Mansi 27:632-4. 
2 ‘The list is that given in Denzinger 581-625 and elsewhere: the order and 
division of the articles vary slightly in different lists. 
‘There were many condemnations of Wyclif’s teaching. The following table 
summarises Sk mentioned here : 


Note: 
1 


B 
1380-81 University of Oxford cen- 1407 Synod of OXFORD: Abp of 
sures Wyclif’s eucharistic teach- Canterbury orders University to 
if oe aT AGICERTARS SYNOD set up commission of enquiry. 
arts, 1-23 of Denz. list, set out 1408/9 commission begins. 
as 24. ?Mar. 1411 commission sends 267 
1403 & 1408 PRAGUE condemna- articles to Abp; Abp sends them 
tion of these 24, and 21 others. to John XXIII. 


eo Saatbe BESET a ea 
1413 Council of ROME: condemnation by John XXIII” 
1415, 4 May: Council of CON- 6 July: Council of CONSTANCE 
STANCE (Sess. V) condemns 45 (Sess. XV) condemns 267 
articles. articles. 


t 
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3. Recently, for example, E. Doronzo, De Eucharistia (Milwaukee, 1947), p.830, 
who, without further comment, includes Wyclif among those who have 
denied eucharistic sacrifice; or A. Piolanti, J! Misterio Eucaristico (Flo- 
rence, 1955), who, on the strength of the proposition from Constance, writes 
“Wyclif states openly that it does not appear from the Gospel that Christ 
ordered the sacrifice of the Cross to be repeated” (p. 282). Some writers, 
including de la Taille and Lepin, have been more cautious in interpreting 
this condemned proposition. 

4. Mansi 28:60 & 89-91. . 

5. cf H. Rashdall: The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages (revised ed., 
Oxford 1936) II, p.226. 

6. Mansi 27:592 & 634, 

7. Wilkins III p.158; FZ pp.272-308. 

8. FZ pp. 320 & 327. 

9. ib. pp.110-132. 

10. ib. pp. 133-180. 

11. ib. p.167. 

12. ib. pp.181-241. 

13. Mansi 27: 1211-1212. 

14. ed. Blanciotti, Venice 1758-9, 3 vols. 

15. in Opera Minora pp.165-200; for this, pp.194-5. 

16. in Polemical Works, I. pp.231-290, Il. pp.441-482; especially I. pp. 262, 289; 


IL. p. 479. 

17. Wilkins el age & 317. 

18. for this episode, cf Snappe’s Formulary (ed. H. E. Salter, Oxford Historical 
Society, 1924), Introd. & pp.90-193. 

19. ib. pp.133-135. 

20. Mansi 27:507. 

21: | #8. 592. 

22. ib. 611. 

23. ib. 629-636. 

24. Finke, II, p.362. 

25. Mansi 27: 747-752. 


UNFORGIVABLE SIN 
RICHARD RANDOLPH, S.J. 
| ike are three groups of texts in the Synoptics, St John and the 


Epistle to the Hebrews, which suggest that there is one sin at least 
which is unforgivable. Explicitly, our Lord told the Pharisees that 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost was unforgivable ; pride so hardens 
the heart that it leads to the unforgivable spilling of the blood of Christ. 
Implicitly, he said the same thing in the parable of the Foolish Virgins ; 
disbelief so smothers the heart that it leads to dismay: too late to 
believe, too late to be saved: the door shut with the words “I know you 
not’’. How is one to reconcile this relentless rejection with Christ’s 
revelation that his religion is one of divine pity and forgiveness, even 


of enemies? 

_ Disputes about the nature of this sin and its treatment first became 
serious in the 3rd century, and revived more recently, about the begin- 
ning of this century. The Modernists, in attacking the objective, im- 
mutable truth of divinely revealed dogma in the Catholic Church (Loisy), | 
and in rejecting the historicity of the Fourth Gospel (von Harnack), } 
asserted that the primitive Church knew of no reconciliation of the }, 
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baptized sinner with God by the authority of the Church, and that 
baptism and penance are not sacraments, but methods of preaching 
repentance, so that God may forgive the sinner directly. They deny that 
Christ gave to the Church the real power of remitting sins, and assert 
that the hierarchical Church usurped this power to itself by a sort of 
evolutionary process. The Modernists had predecessors to whom they 
appealed. Tertullian, after he had become a Montanist, thought that the 
forgiveness of unchastity would undermine all Christian morality. In 
his de Poenitentia, written at the end of the 2nd century when he was a 
Catholic, Tertullian excluded no sin, not even idolatry, from forgiveness. 
True, he thought that forgiveness could be received only twice in a 
lifetime: once at baptism, and once afterwards, and then only with 
difficulty. In his later, Montanist, work de Pudicitia, he was concerned 
to show that unchastity is by nature unforgivable. He admitted that he 
had changed his mind, and not the Catholics theirs. It is here that the 
three sins of idolatry, adultery and murder are grouped together for the 
first time as sins worthy of the capital sentence and therefore un- 
forgivable. 

When many Christians lapsed or apostatised during the Decian 
persecution in the middle of the 3rd century, the problem of how to deal 
with them became pressing. The martyrs, while waiting for execution 
after sentence, assumed, in virtue of their special connection with the 
Holy Spirit, “who speaks through” them (Mt 10.20) in their agony, the 
right of remitting the sin of apostasy by giving the excommunicate Lapsi 
a “‘letter of communion”. This eased the rigour of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline. The Novatianists denied to the Lapsi any readmittance to the 
Church. Holding that the holy Church should only embrace the inno- 
cent, they, and later the Donatists, ended by excluding from reconcilia- 
tion all mortal sinners whatsoever. 

In his de Lapsis (A.D.251), St Cyprian claimed that the Church had 
the power to readmit into communion even before the hour of death 
apostates who, like any other public sinners, had completed their ' 
penance before reconciliation. This doctrine was confirmed by the council 
of Carthage (A.D.251) and by Pope Cornelius. From then on, the 
discipline of forgiveness before the hour of death was gradually intro- 
duced into the other Churches. Against the rigorism of Novatian, St 
Cyprian defended the power of the Church to forgive all sins, including 
apostasy (1). He did not invent the doctrine to suit the times, nor was 
Novatian’s aberration a return to the supposed pristine unforgivableness, 
as the Modernists wanted to show. 


The Synoptic Accounts 


The Synoptics report the spoken word of Christ himself that blas- 
phemy against the Holy Spirit is eternal and unforgivable sin. St Mark 
records it thus: “Truly I say to you, all sins will be forgiven the sons 
of men, and whatever blasphemies they utter; but whoever blasphemes 
against the Holy Spirit never has forgiveness, but is guilty of an eternal 
sin. For they had said, He has an unclean spirit.” (Mk 3.28-9; cf. Mt 


rn 
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12.31-2; Lk 12.10). In these texts, the word blasphemy means the injur- 
ing of anyone’s reputation by malicious misrepresentation. St Thomas 
says that it is a sin against faith, inasmuch as by it the blasphemer either 
denies to God what is God’s, or attributes to God what is not God’s (2). 
Blasphemy is equivalent to apostasy in these texts. The word in 
Hebrews (6.6) translated as commit apostasy means to trip up and fall 
into a trap; hence the word lapsed. The result of falling into the trap, 
as implied by the word, is that one abandons one’s previous upright 
position, and hence abandons one’s true religion. This abandonment in 
the common meaning, to which St John’s sin unto death seems also to 
refer, is the malicious attempt to injure the reputation of a divine Person 
by contempt or misrepresentation, expressed in word or in act. Briefly, 
it is a deliberate aversion and dissociation of oneself from God. Eccle- 
siastically, apostasy is the voluntary abandonment of the whole Christian 
religion. It differs from heresy, which is the denial of only a part of the 
whole divinely revealed religion. 

Applying this to the text in St Matthew, which is more circum- 
stantial, it is clear that our Lord was referring to the sin of the Pharisees, 
and calling it malicious and unforgivable. The gospel here relates how 
they brought to Christ one possessed with a devil, blind and dumb. 
Christ healed him so that he saw and spoke. The crowd acclaimed it as a 
miracle and began to connect our Lord with the Messianic title, Son of — 
David. The Pharisees replied “It is only through the power of Beelzebub, 
the prince of devils, that he casts the devils out (Mt 12.24).” Jesus © 
proves to them the absurdity of attributing to Satan a power that is 
opposed to Satan; and by this wilful misinterpretation of his miracle, 
proves the malice of their misrepresentation of himself. Then he con- | 
cludes that to misrepresent the Son of Man in his human nature by 
ignorance or mistake is excusable; but to misrepresent him when using 
his divine power in a manifest miracle, and to attribute that divine power 
to Satan, is to call the Holy Spirit evil, an inexcusable calumny. Be- 
cause Christ is using the power of the Holy Spirit, to blaspheme against 
the Holy Spirit is equivalently apostasy from the truth of the Christian 
revelation-in-the-making. 

St Luke puts the same truth in the context of martyrdom: “for 
the Holy Spirit will teach you in that very hour what you ought to say 
(Lk 12.12)”. Christ is telling his martyrs that, since the Holy Spirit will 
be manifesting the truth of the Christian revelation through their miracu- 
lous fortitude, to deny Christ then would be not only formal apostasy 
but also a flouting and calumniation of the Holy Spirit, and therefore 
equivalent to the unforgivable sin of blasphemy against the Holy Spirit. 


Lines of solution 

Given the plain words of our Lord reported almost identically by | 

the Synoptics, that there is an unforgiveable sin; and given the plain 

teaching of Christ in his Church, scripturally confirmed in St Matthew 

and St John, that there is no sin that is unforgivable, what is one to do 
to reconcile the plain contradiction? 
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One answer is found in substituting the concrete word sinner for 
the abstract sin, and then asking, is there any sinner that is unforgivable? 
It is clear that only unrepentant sinners are not forgiven. But then. 
St Paul says “A man who has violated the Law of Moses dies without 
mercy at the testimony of two or three witnesses; that being so, how 
much worse punishment does a man deserve who has spurned the Son 
of God (apostasy) and outraged the Spirit of grace (blasphemy of the 
Holy Spirit)? (Heb 10.28-9)”. Here is confirmation that blasphemy of 
the Holy Spirit and apostasy are identical. The Law of Moses. is largely 
concerned with matters which we do not call sin at all: nearly all 
ee ee the only 


shedding 
and for blasphemy. ee a 
that is unforgivable. 


contamed many anthropomorphisms to limit his mercy. Since the spe- 
cifically Christian 


doctrine of retribution after death had not yet been . 


tevealed, the mystery of God’s government was correspondingly more 
tiecste snd Chi; euribipcle cekiecd Uc apline! wieaciayt o mavagiciee pene 
was even more severe. 

Bonsirven makes the point that it was not the race but the religion 
. that conferred Jewish nationality: and that Jewish nationality imposed 
on the Jew the obligation of practising the Jewish religion (3). This 
explains their double attitude to apostates: first. they are considered as 
foreigners, they are liturgically cursed three times a day, fraternisation 
with them is forbidden, pagans may bring sacrifices, but apostates may 


their original Judaism. The Manual of Discipline shows that the Qumran 
_ sect had a similar horror of apostasy (4). eee St apo 
Was seen to carry with it serious danger of infection. so that when the 


$ 
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death penalty was applied as its treatment, this was as much medicinal 
as punitive; forgiveness might have undermined all discipline. 


Epistle to the Hebrews and Apostasy 


Three texts in the Epistle to the Hebrews confirm that the Synoptics 
are talking about apostasy. In ch.6, the author says that those who have 
once been enlightened and then commit apostasy can never be restored 
to repentance. In ch. 10 he reminds the reader that violation of the Law 
of Moses meant death without mercy; a fortiori, how much more 
punishment does a man deserve at God’s hands who has committed 
apostasy (spurning the Son of God) and blasphemy of the Holy Spirit 
(outraging the Spirit of grace). Temporal death is the analogue for 
eternal punishment. Ch. 12 reminds us that Esau, who apostatised from 
his birthright, found no chance to repent. The passage quoted from ch. 6 
on the impossibility of a renewal of penitence by the lapsed was much 
used by the Montanists and Novatianists to support their theory that 
this sin was of its nature unforgivable, but they were arguing ahead of 
their facts. All that St Paul is saying is that the deliberate, malicious, 
persistent renunciation of the truth of the Christian revelation, once it 
has been sufficiently received, is in fact apostasy. 

The clue to the eternity of the sin is given by the use in ch. 6 of the 
present participles. “If they then commit apostasy, they cannot be recon- 
ciled, so long as they are going on crucifying the Son of God on their 
own account, and going on holding him up to contempt (Heb. 6.6)”’: 
apostasy and blasphemy. To spurn the unique means of salvation and to 
beg forgiveness from the unique means of salvation at one and the same 
time, is a logical contradiction in terms and a factual impossibility. Man 
cannot be saved without grace. The apostate’s sole means of reconcilia- 
tion is the grace of repentance. If he perseveringly refuses to accept this 
grace, he makes forgiveness impossible. Thus our Lord’s statement is 
then literally true: he shall never be forgiven, because it is the sinner 
who is deliberately refusing to receive forgiveness. The eternity of the sin 
is not in the sin itself, but in the eternal disposition of the sinner, who, 
as it were, having put out his own eyes, can never again exclaim “I 
SEC’. 
Where the Synoptics are trying to prevent the pride of the Pharisees 
from culminating in the apalling apostasy and blasphemy of the Passion, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is trying to prevent the apostasy which 
threatens the Jewish priestly converts to Christianity through their lack 
of confidence and faith. Apostasy had its full horror for them in all its 
religious connotation.. Fr Spicq, commenting on Hebrews, points out 
that the Greek and rabbinic conception of sin is an attitude of soul which 
positively joins itself with lies and positively cuts itself off from truth; 
both a choosing and a rejection at once (5). Hence, the apostate creates 
a state of sin in which he remains. Thus, wilful disbelief and apostasy 
are identical to such an extent that for St John, as well as for the author 
of Hebrews, there is but one sin, so grave that it is mortal: the sin of 
refusing to recognise that Jesus is the One whom God has accredited 
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and sent as Saviour. The whole parenthetical section of ch. 3 of Hebrews, 
putting the Christians on their guard against hardening their hearts and 
disobeying divine revelation, can be regarded as a transposition of 
Christ’s warning to the Pharisees against the sin of voluntarily blinding 
themselves, a sin which, like blindness, can never be repaired of the blind 
man’s own accord. The deliberate refusal of faith is the one thing whose 
infallible consequence is death. It is the sin against the Holy Spirit 
defined by the Synoptics without explanation, which the Epistle to the 
Hebrews envisages as the unforgivable sin of apostasy or deliberate 
disbelief, and which St John envisages as the sin unto death, because of 
an identical theology of faith, revelation and salvation. 

St Thomas concludes that final impenitence is absolutely unpardon- 
able, because God cannot forgive where there is no repentance (6). Ifa 
distinction can be made between the possibility of a bona fide apostate 
and a contumacious one, the difference would be in the deliberate ap- 
preciation of what exactly the apostate thinks he is doing. This leads to 
the conclusion that the unforgivableness is entirely on the part of the 
sinner’s disposition, and not because of the sin itself. Dogmatically, 
there is no sin which the Church by the power of Christ cannot forgive ; 
historically, there is no sin which the Church has ever excluded from her 
divine power of forgiveness; but the sinner can refuse to accept it. 
References : 

(1) Epistulae 16.2; 17.2. 

(Q) ee Sss2/2, 13340 

(3) J. Bonsirven, S.J., Judaisme Palestinien, Paris, 1935, Vol. 1, p.19. 

(4) T.H.Gaster, Scriptures of the Dead Sea Sect, London, 1957, pp.55,62,74,92. 


(5) C.Spicq, O.P., L’Epitre aux Hébreux, Paris, 1952-3, Vol. 1, pp.6, 131. 
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PREACHING THE MASS 
THOMAS Lyncu, S.J. 


|e the course of his studies a priest is introduced to at least a few of 
the theories and sub-theories concerning the Mass and as a result he 
may feel that, where the experts disagree so much, it would be wise for 
him to keep clear. This may unfortunately mean that he preaches but 
rarely on the Mass. Such an attitude would be doubly regrettable today 
when the laity are encouraged more and more to take their full share in 
the Church’s liturgy, and when the late Holy Father has placed at our 
disposal a mine of preachable material in his encyclical Mediator Dei. 

The big question, the one about which libraries have been and are 
being written, is the relationship between the Last Supper, Calvary and 
the Mass. Since it is nearly impossible to speak on the Mass as a 
sacrifice without touching on the question, priests are wary of preaching 
about it. Yet surely we can, without any fear of misleading the faithful, 
say something clear and useful about the disputed relationship. Some 
headings like the following should be familiar features in preaching on 
the Mass. 
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At Mass the faithful have the crucifix before them. They believe 
that in some way the Mass is one and the same sacrifice with that of the 
Cross: that Christ our Lord, who offered himself to his heavenly Father 
in a bloody manner on Calvary, offers himself in an unbloody manner 
on the altar now acting through his priests. What is offered is the same 
—the body and blood of Christ. The offerer too is the same — Christ 
himself. Though the faithful could not be present at Calvary, they now 
have their part to play in the sacrifice. In the Mass they are and should 
be offering also, though in a different way. If the Mass moreover is to 
have the full effect Christ intended, they should be preparing to receive 
and share in the fruits of his redemptive sacrifice. Going a step farther, 
we can say that our Lord offered to God the Father the sacrifice of 
himself for our redemption under the forms of bread and wine at the 
Last Supper, consummated this sacrifice on the Cross, and continues it 
in the Mass by the ministry of his priests. 

Also, we might say that from the first moment of the Incarnation 
he offered himself completely to the Father, that he did in all things the 
Father’s will, that he lived his whole life in a spirit of sacrifice, a life 
dominated by the sacrifice of the Cross (Pius XII to Assisi Convention, 
AAS (1956), p.719). To safeguard our Lord’s freedom in accepting the 
Cross, many theologians say that he received a mission from the Father, 
a mission of the type that, if he were faithful to it, would result naturally 
in his being put to death. His firm adherence to the truth in front of 
the Sanhedrin and Pilate resulted in just that. 


The Last Supper and Calvary 

We know from the Gospels what it was that our Lord did at the 
Last Supper. He offered his body and blood to God the Father under 
the appearances of bread and wine; under the same forms he gave 
himself to the Apostles; he commanded them and their successors to 
repeat the offering. The words spoken by our Lord as well as the whole 
trend of the Supper show that he made the offering of himself, looking 
ahead to Calvary and with the thought of it filling his mind. Certainly 
without Calvary the Last Supper has no meaning. To ask ‘“‘What would 
have been the situation if Calvary had not followed?” is to ask a point- 
a8 question. We are not concerned with hypotheses but with what did 

appen. 

But if the redemptive sacrifice of Christ’s death did not take place 
until Calvary, what was the purpose of the Supper? 

The Council of Trent dealt with this question (Sess. XXII, c.1) and 
tells us that our Lord instituted the Eucharist for our sakes. He wanted 
to leave us a visible sacrifice such as our nature requires. That is, one 
that should make present as well as recall for us the bloody sacrifice of 
the Cross, and which would enable its saving power to be applied for 
the remission of our daily sins. 

There was no change in our Lord’s attitude and will between the 
Supper and the Cross. What was added was the actual shedding of his 
blood. At the Supper Christ made his self-oblation; on Calvary there 
was both oblation and immolation. 
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At the Supper he offered himself under the forms of bread and wine 
to the Father. On the Cross he offered himself, and his blood was shed 
once and for all. At the Supper he offered himself with Calvary in mind 
and, as we might say, in full view. Hence there was real significance in 
the separate species: one for the body, one for the blood, yet present on 
the table separated. On Calvary came the culminating point of his life 
of sacrifice, that to which the Last Supper looked and from which it 
drew its meaning. The Supper and the Cross are distinct in the time 
order but they are not distinct in their meaning. Both are concerned in 
the one sacrifice of Christ our Lord. 


The Mass 

At the Last Supper he offered himself to the Father under the forms 
of bread and wine and told the Apostles to ‘do this in commemoration 
of me’. This is just what the priest does in each Mass. He offers (or 
rather Christ offers through his ministry) Christ to the Father under the 
forms of bread and wine. Again, his eyes are fixed on Calvary without 
which the Mass has no meaning, and with which it forms a unity, one 
sacrifice, the same one sacrifice as that of the Supper and Calvary 
though distinct in the time order. 

Without the time order there would be no need for the Mass. It 
was instituted by our Lord precisely to bring us directly into vital contact 
with the sacrifice of Calvary. This it does, since it is the same sacrifice 
with the same person offered and offering. He instituted it as a visible 
continuation of his sacrifice, knowing that our nature, a combination 
of matter and spirit, requires such a visible form. It is our Lord’s own 
way of enabling us to share directly in the effects and fruits of his 
sacrifice. 

The Mass, then, is the same sacrifice with the same person offered 
as victim and the same person offering. This, however, does not make 
it the same in every respect. It is different as regards the manner of 
offering. On the Cross it was in a bloody manner; in the Mass it is in 
an unbloody manner as a clean oblation. This way of letting us be 
present at the sacrifice of Calvary was a way only God could have 
devised for only he could possess the power to make it real. Only by 
divine power is each Mass a true sacrifice yet not a new sacrifice. 


The faithful and the fruits of the Mass 

Since Christ, God-made-man, priest and victim in his perfect sacri- 
fice, went to meet death as head of the human race, the merits of his 
sacrifice extend to all men at all times and in all places. 

But this does not take full effect immediately. Christ provided the 
means by which men are put vitally in touch with his sacrifice and the 
merits flowing from it, but individual sinners must co-operate. He willed 
that all men should benefit, especially through the Mass and the sacra- 
ments, and obtain the salvation that was made available by his sacrifice. 
But their active and personal co-operation is necessary and without this 
Christ’s blood cannot wash away their sins. 
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The faithful at Mass 

The Mass is not merely, as some seem to imagine, a mysterious rite 
by which our Lord is brought present on the altar that he may be 
adored, or a rite that, wherever occasion offers, is best rounded off by 
Benediction and ‘“‘devotions’’. It is the perpetuation of the sacrifice of 
Calvary and at it the faithful have their part to play. While not possessing 
the priestly power, they must unite themselves with Christ, priest and 
victim. They really do or should offer the sacrifice according to the 
measure proper to them. This is done by their offering it through the 
priest and with the priest, and also by their complete offering of them- 
selves as victims in union with Christ their head. Christ lives in the 
world in them and their share in his sacrifice will be complete in pro- 
portion as they offer themselves in union with him to God the Father 
for the salvation of souls. 

In sum, the foregoing ideas are basic doctrinal considerations about 
the Last Supper, Calvary, and the Mass. They should be presented to 
the faithful as a unified action of supreme importance for our sanctifica- 
tion and salvation. On God’s part, the climactic events of our Lord’s 
life on earth were meant to be commemorated as proof and pledge of 
his unfailing benevolence towards man. The priest can never meditate 
too often on their meaning for the people, nor urge the Mass too often 
on their understanding. They hunger for the fuller life of the Mass, but 
unless the priest reveal it in his preaching, how can they partake of its 
abundance with understanding and devotion? 
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NOTES, SUMMARIES AND REVIEWS 
() THE SACRAMENTS IN GENERAL 


THE SACRAMENTS AS INSTRUMENTS OF ENCOUNTER WITH GOD. 
| Geers is a free interpretative summary, with comments, of an article 
by the Flemish theologian Fr H. Schillebeeckx, O.P., in the sym- 
posium Fragen der Theologie heute (Benziger, 1957). The article itself 
gives the chief themes of Vol. II of Fr Schillebeeckx’s Flemish work De 
Sacramentale Heilseconomie. Fr Schillebeeckx appears here as a re- 
presentative of the “‘Mystery-Presence’’ school of sacramental theology, 
who also borrows widely from the language of Christian existentialism 
to express the Christian’s relationship with God. 

For this he uses the term “intersubjectivity” without, however, ever 
clearly committing himself to the philosophical view of personal cogni- 
tion and relationships to which the word belongs. It means a relation- 
ship in which one person meets the other not as an object of cognition 
and experience, but “as a subject’’; a relationship of ‘‘entering into the 
other”, what Buber calls the “I-Thou relationship”; it is typified more 
familiarly to us, by the mutual indwelling of Christ and the Christian 
which we know from St John. 

The first part of Fr Schillebeeckx’s article is richly and beautifully 
expressive of this relationship which we have with God through Christ 
in the Church. Fr Schillebeeckx stresses first the intimately personal call 
of God to Israel in the Old Testament, to a faithfulness like that of 
marriage. None but the man Jesus Christ could make this perfect 
response. He is the answer of both God and man: the envoy of God 
and also the representative and head of redeemed humanity. By 
“intersubjectivity’’ with Jesus we can at last enter into the relationship 
with God to which he has called man. 

Because this encounter with God is through the man Jesus, it is 
sacramental. In this framework Fr Schillebeeckx expands beautifully the 
sacramental principle which perhaps finds its best summary in Tertul- 
lian’s phrase “Caro salutis est cardo’’. It is most fitting, helpful, even 
necessary to man that even his highest spiritual destiny, union with God, 
should be conditioned by a means which satisfies his corporeal nature, 
since the latter intrinsically modifies practically all his spiritual activity. 
Jesus Christ is the perfect answer to this need. He is the ‘“Ursakrament” 
or Principal, Capital, archetypal sacrament, the perfect mediator between 
the spiritual Trinity of Persons and the human embodied person, who 
needs to have everything expressed in bodily form. True, Christ is now 
absent in body; but the reason why it was “good that he should go” 
was not that he should become invisible, but that he should be glorified, 
the fulfilled pledge of man’s perfection. Sacramentally, however, he is 
not absent: he has left his Church to continue on earth his sacramental 
activity and his offer of “‘intersubjectivity” as the means of encounter 
with God. The Church’s sacraments are our way of “meeting” the 
glorified Christ: the Incarnation as a redemptive activity is continued. 


é 
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In the second part of this article Fr Schillebeeckx outlines his view 
of the Church’s sacraments. They add nothing to Christ but are simply 
our continuing means of contact with him. “Quod conspicuum erat in 
Christo, transivit in Ecclesiae sacramenta,’’ says Pope St Leo. The 
Church is the abiding sign of Christ, operating by sacraments and word: 
she is “‘sent”’ like Christ, and her acts, like his, are sacramental. He 
determined the seven sacraments: the substance which cannot be 
changed is the linking of grace to a visible act, whether or not he deter- 
mined the latter specifically. The sacraments give vital relationship with 
Christ by virtue of the Church’s supernatural life. But how can they 
give full “intersubjective” encounter (for “‘full’’ connotes corporeal) with 
the physically absent Christ? Fr Schillebeeckx answers by developing 
the “Mystery-Presence” theory. Christ’s life as an event in human time 
is past and unrepeatable. Yet because his acts on earth were God’s acts, 
they are not like any other past historical acts: they are eternal realities. 
Christ is now in heaven: in body he is absent from us. He has therefore 
left his Church a means to make the realities of his saving acts present, 
symbolically but really, in “‘mystery’’. 

This key word of this theological school needs study to understand 
all that its users mean by it: it is perhaps best understood in the light 
of Romans 6, that in Baptism we enter into and mystically undergo 
Christ’s death and resurrection. This, the central reality of the divine 
salvific plan which St Paul calls “‘the Mystery”, is symbolically and 
efficaciously made present in the Church’s sacraments. 

A word of comment: some difficulty may be felt about calling 
Christ’s temporal acts an eternal reality. Even if the Person who acted 
in time is the divine Second Person, the acts were human acts of the 
man Jesus Christ. Is it not a misapplication of the communicatio ido- 
matum to apply the divine attribute of eternity not merely to the man 
Jesus but even to his acts? Yet perhaps this is carping at a verbal 
expression, for since the Person who acted is divine, his will and plan, 
all that gave the act its form, are divine; and that is what we can have 
sacramentally present to us, just as spiritually in prayer we can approach 
the same divine Person as the Child in the Crib, the Boy at Nazareth, 
the Teacher by the lake, or the Crucified. 

Fr Schillebeeckx goes on to speak of the efficacy of the sacraments, 
and stresses their mediatorial function as acts of Christ: they face both 
God and man, giving perfect worship to God and sanctification to man. 
Both aspects are necessary for a complete account. Thus Fr Schillebeeckx 
uses the language of “moral causality”; but it is not true to say that the 
theory of sacramental: ’causality here outlined “‘reduces” to that in- 
sufficient theory, for Fr Schillebeeckx equally stresses the real, instru- 
mental causality of the sacraments as Christ’s instruments for our sancti- 
fication. He insists that both aspects, ‘“‘cult-mystery” and our sanctifica- 
tion, must be regarded. 

_ In his last section Fr Schillebeeckx returns to the first theme, the 
“intersubjective’’ relationship with Christ, when he deals with the full 
efficacy of fruitful sacraments. He writes most expressively of the 
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personal commitment in living faith and charity which are required in 
the recipient for a valid sacrament to become a true mutual encounter 
with God. The recipient’s dispositions are ‘‘sacramentalised” in the 
Church: as Christ is both divine envoy and human response, so it is in 
the Church that our response joins Christ’s salvific act in a fully fruitful 
sacrament. The sacraments are not an easier means of grace, but are 
divinely-guaranteed moments when we can rise to that full, deliberate, 
committed personal activity which day-to-day life does not always 
demand, and can be certain that Christ will meet, raise and bless our 
response in him. But if we do not make this effort, and lapse into 
formalism, it bodes ill for our whole Christian life. 

Finally, Fr Schillebeeckx offers schematically a more “dogmatic” 
definition: a sacrament is a personal redemptive act, of both worship and 
sanctification, of the glorified Christ, presented in symbolic effectiveness 
in and through the Church which continues, with his authorisation, his 
sacramental and mediatorial work: the act is essentially directed to the 
individual recipient (except the sacrifice of the Mass, which is the act of 
the whole Church for the whole Church). A sacrament is valid ex opere 
operato but it is fully fruitful only by, and in proportion to, the re- 
cipient’s active and deliberate response: he is called to con-celebrate. 

“In the mystery of the liturgical sacraments, the theophany of God 
our redeemer and the return home of man in Christ to the Father are 
perfected by the power of the Spirit of sanctification. Facie ad faciem 
te mihi, Christe, demonstrasti: in tuis te invenio sacramentis (St 
Ambrose).”’ 

Robert Murray, S.J. 


Les sacrements de la foi. By Jean Gaillard. (Summarised from Revue 
Thomiste, 59(1959)5, by Anthony Forrester, S.J.) 


| Bee orem Baptism has been called the sacramentum fidei. 
What, then, does St Thomas mean when in at least four places in 
the Summa (3, 48, 6 ad 2; 49, 3ad 1; 49, 5; 64,2 ad 3) he refers to all the 
sacraments as fidei sacramenta? In the first three texts he is speaking 
about the ways in which Christ’s Passion has wrought our redemption. 
_ Since his Passion is the instrumental, efficient cause of our salvation and 


since it is also in the material order, it can achieve its effect only by | 


_ contact with each human being. To the objection that such contact is 
impossible St Thomas replies that Christ’s Passion, though in the 
material order, has a spiritual power so that it can operate by spiritual 
contact — scilicet per fidem et fidei sacramenta. 

What exactly is the relation between faith and sacrament in St 
Thomas’ thought? His teaching on the matter is definite but rather 
subtle. It is made up of three strands. (1) One of the essential elements 
of a sacrament is a profession of faith. “Sunt autem sacramenta quaedam 
signa protestantia fidem qua homo iustificatur (3, 61, 4).” (2) The reci- 
pient of the sacrament must have faith if the sacrament is to be fruitful. 
(3) Sacraments and faith form a unity in the Christian economy of salva- 
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tion. “‘Sacramenta proportionantur fidei, per quam veritas videtur in 
speculo et in aenigmate (3, 80, 2 ad 2).” 

The three parts of this study, which Dom Jean Gaillard will continue 
in a subsequent article, are an examination of each of these strands in 
turn. But first, a word about the Church’s teaching: when Trent ana- 
thematized the proposition that the sacraments had been instituted solely 
to nourish faith, it was simply condemning an exclusive appeal to faith. 
When insisting on the ex opere operato efficacy of the sacraments we 
must not forget the need for interior acts on the part of the recipient and 
of his personal relationship with the Trinity. 

(1) Protestatio fidei. St Thomas teaches that Baptism is par excel- 
lence the sacramentum fidei because it is a special protestatio fidei (3, 66, 
lad1). But the other sacraments are also fidei protestationes (3, 72,5 
ad 2). The value of a sacrament as an act of bearing witness comes from 
its institution by Christ. The minister or recipient, provided he intends at 
least to do what the Church does, ipso facto bears witness to Christ. St 
Augustine mentions absence of faith as the first defect which could occur 
in the reception of Baptism. This applies proportionately to the other 
sacraments. Hence the sacraments in themselves are first and foremost 
signs of faith. But St Thomas begins his treatise on the sacraments with 
the definition: signum rei sacrae in quantum est sanctificans homines (3, 
60,2). God’s sanctification of men and their faith in God are not 
identical. Which notion of sacrament is to prevail? This question arises 
from an impoverished idea of sacramental life. Signum for St Thomas 
is a very rich word. The central point of sacramental symbolism is the 
communication by God of himself to men through grace. This is the 
significance of “‘grace’’ when we say that the sacraments signify and 
confer grace. Grace is not a kind of certificate of good life and morals 
which we receive automatically by performing certain sacred actions. 
Each sacrament reflects in its own way this mystery of the divine com- 
munication with men, of the whole economy of the world’s salvation. 
In Matrimony, for instance, Christ appears, more obviously perhaps than 
in the other sacraments, as the Spouse of the Church. Still, the reality 
signified is the same for every sacrament. Every sacrament is at one 
and the same time a sign of a past event—Christ’s Passion, a sign of a 
present reality — the effect of the Passion in us (grace), and a sign of 
future glory. These riches of the mystery of our redemption are nothing 
else than objects of faith. Taken as an organic whole they constitute the 
unique object of our faith. Thus the object of faith and the reality 
signified by the sacraments coincide perfectly. To say that the sacraments 
are protestations of faith is not merely to say that they are professions 
of faith in this or that set of revealed truths; it means that each sacra- 
ment is the exercise of our entire Christian faith. In the analytic concept 
of sacrament ex opere operato efficacy is secondary. In themselves the 
sacraments are protestations of the faith not of the minister or recipient 
but of the Church. Faced with the problem arising from infant Baptism 
St Augustine said that the profession of faith was made by the Church. 
According to St Thomas it is the faith of the Church that ensures 
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continuity between the principal and the instrumental causes of justifica- 
tion (In 4 Sent. 1, 1, 4, 3). Writing about Baptism, St Bonaventure ex- 
presses very neatly how the Church’s faith is an essential element of the 
protestatio fidei: “Virtus nos reparans est virtus totius Trinitatis, quam 
sancta mater Ecclesia credit in animo, confitetur in verbo et profitetur 
in signo . . . (Brevil. 6, 7)’. 

Moreover, according to St Augustine (Epist. 55, 2) a sacrament is an 
act of worship. Hence it demands the active participation of minister and 
recipient. Since it is also a protestation of faith, the participants must 
exercise faith in performing the rte. Again, the symbolism of the sacra- 
ments makes a deeper appeal to our faith than mere formulas. When 
we receive a sacrament we make a more definite act of faith—one 
which engages the whole man. 

These two qualities of dramatism and symbolism the sacraments 
possess in common with sacramentals and the rest of the liturgy. But 
they possess them to an eminent degree precisely because they are effica- 
cious signs of grace. When in everyday life a Christian professes his faith, 
his action, although prompted by sacramental grace, is still only an opus 
operantis. An ordinary liturgical act, considered as a profession of faith, 
is an opus operantis Ecclesiae. But the seven sacraments are not only 
vehicles of the Church’s worship, of her faith and love. They are also 
vehicles of personal worship by the Son.of God as well as of the fullness 
of grace possessed by our Head. The sacraments are the acts of Christ 
himself. Thus they are the most perfect worship and the most perfect 
_ profession of faith. In accepting these authentic means of uniting himself 
_ with God the Christian proclaims the radical insufficiency of every human 
effort to reunite man with God. As St Thomas has indicated (C.G. 3, 
119), since we are obliged to have recourse to visible, exterior means of 
grace, we are not so likely to forget that our salvation comes entirely 
through Christ. 

(to be continued) 


(ii) THE HOLY EUCHARIST 


La Messe — Présence du Sacrifice de la Croix, by Mgr Charles Journet. 
Desclée de Brouwer, 1957. 376 pp. 


qe Mass is the same sacrifice as that of the Cross reproduced ‘“‘in 
mysterio —in sacramento”. But how? All theologians agree that 
they are the same, at least in the sense that the victim and principal 
offerer are the same and that the effects of the redemptive sacrifice of 
Calvary are applied through the eucharistic sacrifice. After this basic 
agreement opinions diverge among (1) those who postulate a new, dis- 
tinct sacrificial action in every Mass, specifically and numerically distinct 
from that of the Cross: (2) those who uphold a numerical unity by 
which the Mass action combines with the action of Calvary as a part 
with a whole to form one reality: (3) those who find the identity in the 
fact that the essential “‘oblative will’? of Christ is the same in both and 
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deny that immolation is of the essence of sacrifice: (4) those who explain 
the identity by the notion of sacramental sacrifice — by the supernatural 
operation of sacramental causality, that is, through the effective sym- 
bolism of the separation of Christ’s redemptive blood from his body in 
the separate consecrations at the altar his one atoning sacrifice of 
Calvary is re-presented, made mysteriously present for the welfare of 
mankind in every age. Not only the fact of death but the whole mystery 
of Christ’s redemptive sacrifice is effectively re-presented by the sacra- 
mental symbolism. 

Holding this latter view our author agrees with a large number of 
present-day theologians, who claim that this explanation is that of the 
Fathers and many great pre-Reformation doctors. To the objection 
which immediately arises, when the representative nature of the Mass is 
emphasised, that “this makes the Mass a simple commemoration ser- 
vice”, Mgr Journet would reply that the Mass does not merely represent 
Christ’s sacrifice: it re-presents Christ’s sacrifice. The one redemptive 
and salutary sacrifice is made substantially and operatively present, is 
perpetuated and applied for the life of Christ’s Mystical Body in the 


sacramental sacrifice. For Mgr Journet that which took place at the — 


Last Supper is the clue to “the problem of the Mass.” The redemptive- 
sacrifice is unique. The Epistle to the Hebrews brings that out. The 
point is that the Saviour himself has decreed that what he did at the 
Supper should be reiterated in memory of him “until he comes’’. What 


did he do? He changed bread into his body delivered for us, wine into — 
his blood shed for many unto the remission of sins. He invited his | 
Apostles to unite themselves by communicating with his body delivered, — 


his blood shed. There was, therefore, at the Supper a sacrifice and union 


with that sacrifice through Communion. The Supper is a true and proper — 


sacrifice. The Cross is a true and proper sacrifice. Are these two 


affirmations of the Faith reconcilable? This for our author is the prob- | 


lem. ‘‘One can suppress it: say that at the Supper there was neither a 


sacrifice nor a communion with a sacrifice, but only a promise of remis- — 


sion of sins and all becomes simple. But will this simplification preserve 
the two gifts Scripture offers us in all the depth of their mystery? They 
must be reconciled. But how?” 

Mgr Journet’s solution is as follows. The unique redemptive- 
sacrifice began the night when the Saviour was betrayed and where the 
Supper was prepared; but the transubstantiatory words of the Lord 
produced not another sacrifice, but another presence of the same sacri- 
fice. The same priest-and-victim was twice present in the Supper Room. 
Under these two presences, the one manifest, the other secret under the 
borrowed species, the redemptive-sacrifice is numerically one and identi- 
cal. The Eucharist multiplied not the bloody sacrifice, but its mode of 


presence. It is not Christ, but his presence that is twofold. There are not — 
two distinct Christs, but two distinct presences of the unique Christ — _ 


on the one hand his natural presence, on the other his sacramental 


presence. As the eucharistic doctrine demands that each consecrated host — 


is Christ because transubstantiation multiplies in space the real sub- 
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stantial presence of the unique Christ, so each Mass is a true and proper 
sacrifice because it multiplies in time the real efficient presences of the 
redemptive-sacrifice. The Mass multiplies numerically, not specifically, 
by repetition the unbloody sacrifice of the Supper. It does not multiply 
the bloody sacrifice of the Cross. At the Supper the unbloody rite 
rendered present to the Apostles the bloody sacrifice commencé. At 
Mass the unbloody rite renders present to succeeding generations in a 
sacramental and unbloody manner the bloody sacrifice accompli. (Cf. 
the Secret of the Mass of the Ninth Sunday after Pentecost, quoted in 
Mediator Dei.) The Supper was not a sacrifice other than that of the 
Cross. It was a presence numerically and specifically distinct from that 
of the Cross. Likewise the Mass is not numerically a sacrifice other than 
that of the Cross, but a presence numerically and specifically distinct 
from that of the Cross. The bloody sacrifice of the Cross, numerically 
one and the same, is hidden under the sacramental species both at the 
Supper and at Mass. 

La Messe est par la répétition du sacrifice non sanglant institué A la Céne, 

lentrée existentielle plénitre de lEglise, 4 chacun de ses moments, dans le 

sacrifice rédempteur de Ja Croix, ot sa place est marquée d’avance (p. 133). 

At first reading this is a vague and cryptic definition. In the light 
of Mgr Journet’s theory and exposition it is worthy of our serious 
attention. 
Philip Leonard, S.J. 


On visiting the Blessed Sacrament. By Karl Rahmer, S.J. (Summarised 
from Geist und Leben 1959, Heft 4 by Anthony Levi, S.J.) 


4 tat Council of Trent has defined as heretical the doctrine that no 
external cult of adoration is to be paid to the Blessed Sacrament 
(Denz 888/9, 878/9), although the only reason mentioned for reserva- 
tion is the communion of the sick. Neither indiscretions in practice (e.g. 
exposition during Mass) nor the early custom of the Church can lead to 
a justified repudiation of the practice of exposition, and visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament are defended in Mediator Dei and in the CIC. 

But the inner justification of visits is not to be found in the doctrine 
of the Real Presence alone. Even if the Blessed Sacrament is also there 
to be adored, its character is essentially that of food. ‘“‘Institutum est ut 
sumatur (Denz 878).’’ But our Lord’s personal presence in that food is 
scripturally attested, not merely a medieval fantasy, and adoration is 
fully legitimate. The lapse of time between consecration and consump- 
tion of the host alters nothing. providing that the essential purpose of 
Christ’s presence is remembered. 

Visiting the Blessed Sacrament is therefore in fact presence 
before the sacramental sign of Christ’s death, and for the visitor it is a 
continuation of the Mass essentially related to communion. The Blessed 
Sacrament is also the sign of Christian unity and of the Mystical Body 
(Denz 873a, 875) and furthermore adoration of the Blessed Sacrament 
is a logical conclusion to the early Christian veneration of the altar itself. 
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In this last context the relationship between tabernacle and High Altar 
has been recently emphasised in various official pronouncements (1). 

There is further a connection between visiting the Blessed Sacrament 
and spiritual communion, which is not to be understood as a pious wish 
to communicate, but as a real communion with Christ in his pneuma, 
bestowing the fructus and utilitas of the sacrament. Spiritual communion 
is related both in essence and in the votum of the recipient to sacra- 
mental communion ; and it differs from a pious wish in the same way 
as perfect contrition differs from a wish for forgiveness or baptism of 
desire differs from an unfulfilled wish for justification. Spiritual com- 
munion is that grace-bringing communication with Christ’s person whose 
visible sign is sacramental communion — itself essentially related to that 
same spiritual communication with Christ (cf Denz 881). The decisive 
factor is not the anticipation of the next sacramental communion. 

The real meaning of visiting the Blessed Sacrament is the true 
spiritual communion which it suggests. The dilemma sometimes felt 
between conversing with Christ in the tabernacle and in the self is a 
false one, since the Blessed Sacrament is a visible assurance of Christ’s 
presence in us. Theologically, therefore, visiting the Blessed Sacrament 
is entirely defensible, on account not only of official pronouncements 
and scriptural foundations, but on account also of early practice, of the 
nature of spiritual communion and of the visible sign of Christ’s death, 
of the Church and of Christ’s presence in us. 

Reference : 


(1) CIC, canon 1268 §2; Pius XII AAS 1956, 711ff; Sacred Congregation of: 


Rites AAS 1957, 425f. 


L’Eucaristia e La Vergine. By René Laurentin. (Summarised from 
Eucaristia, Desclée, 1957, by Juan Lomas, S.J.) 


Bese aim of Mgr Laurentin’s study is to present the evidence from 
Scripture connecting our Lady with the Eucharist, to trace the de- 
velopment of this evidence throughout the centuries and to draw from 
these data a few doctrinal conclusions. 

The data from Scripture are as follows. First, three minor events — 
Mary’s intercession at the wedding at Cana considered as a first fore- 
shadowing of the Eucharist, her presence in Jerusalem and her possible 
participation in the Holy Communion of the Last Supper, and lastly her 
presence in the life of the primitive Church, where the “breaking of 
bread” was so constant a practice among Christians (Acts 2, 42, 46). 
Tradition did not dwell on these topics. ; 

More important, however, is the fact that Mary gave Jesus her flesh 
and blood, which he in his turn has given us in the Eucharist. It was 
the work of tradition to put the two elements together and develop their 
content. This work is what the author shows in his article. 

Right from the beginning a kind of parallel was established between 
the mysteries of the Eucharist and the Incarnation with two doctrinal 
tendencies — one symbolic, the other theological. 
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The symbolic tendency is the older. Ignatius of Antioch was the 
first to relate, with a touch of symbolism, the two Biblical data: Jesus 
was born from Mary, Jesus is the bread of life. The Pseudo-Epiphanius 
puts it: ‘Mary is a spiritual oven which gave the world the bread of life 
as food.” Remarks of this metaphorical style are frequent in the East 
from the 5th to the 8th century. 

The author now goes on to the theological tendency: the Eucharist 
is the body born from Mary. This proposition is put forward against 
the errors about the real presence, and consequently a link is established 
between the Divine Maternity and the Eucharist. Hence St Ambrose 
concludes that, just as our Lord did not submit himself to natural laws 
in his birth from Mary, so also there is no reason why he should do so 
now in the Eucharist. The same principle is brought in and explained 
later on by Paschasius Radbertus and Aimon d’Auxerre on the occasion 
of the Eucharistic controversies of the middle ages. The Council of 
Rome in 1079 inserts in the oath to be taken by Berengarius: “I believe 
that after the consecration the bread is the true body of Christ, the same 
that was born from the Virgin (Denz. 355)’. 

After the 1ith century this theme becomes a topic for priestly 
spirituality. St Peter Damian sets our Lady as an example of chastity 
for the priest, since both of them touch the same body of Christ. Similar 
references come up in Pseudo-Gerrico, Adam de Perseigne and St 
Bonaventure ; and in the end a parallel takes shape between our Lady, 
who gave birth to the Word, and the priest, who consecrates the body 
of Christ. This parallel is sometimes used to exalt the dignity of the 
priest: in his hands, as in our Lady’s womb, Christ comes down to 
the world. 

Clearly enough, the parallel may be pressed too far and give rise 
to wrong conclusions. So, for instance, to consider the priest superior 
to our Lady in so far as his ministry refers to the glorified Christ whereas 
| Mary’s refers to the mortal Christ. So also oversubtle considerations 
| about the priesthood of our Lady, which have given grounds for mis- 
_ apprehensions both of our Lady’s réle in the present dispensation and 
of the hierarchical priesthood. 

St Bonaventure suggests another consideration — the part of our 
_ Lady as actually interceding in the celebration of the sacrifice: “The 
holy body must also be offered from her hands, and from them received 
in the Sacrament (Sermo 3 de Corpore Christi)’’. 

In the 17th century the Jesuit Quirino de Salazar in his commentary 
on the Proverbs relates our Lady to the Eucharist through her co- 
operation in the sacrifice of the Cross, now represented on the altar. 

The author then makes a list of deviations, such as the persistent 
belief in a sacramental presence of our Lady in the Eucharist. 

In more recent times the principal writers who have treated the 
erect are: Bl. Julian Eymard in the 19th century, G. Missaglia and 

. Knox. 

The contribution of tradition to the theme of our Lady and the 

Eucharist may therefore be summed up as follows: 
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a) Mary’s relation to the mystery of the Eucharist is equivalent to 
her réle in the Incarnation. 

b) Mary’s relation to the sacrifice of the Eucharist is equivalent to 
her réle in the sacrifice of Calvary. 

c) The fact that our Lady took part in the primitive “breaking of 
bread” makes her the most perfect model for our Communions. 


(iii) PENANCE 


THE PRIEST, THE HABITUAL MINISTER OF PENANCE IN 5TH CENTURY 
ROME? 


STORIANS of Penance have generally held that in the 5th century 

in the Western Church the admission of sinners to Penance and their 
reconciliation was reserved to the bishop, and that priests were only 
empowered to act in exceptional cases, notably in the admission of the 
dying to Penance and reconciliation. (Cf. Poschmann, Die Abend- 
landische Kirchenbusse Im Ausgang Des Christlichen Altertums, pp. 48- 
57: J. A. Jungmann, Die Lateinischen Bussriten, pp. 20-21.) 

In his recent study of the Gelasian Sacramentary, Le Sacramentaire 
Gélasien: Sacramentaire Presbytéral en usage dans Les Titres Romains 
au Vile Siécle, published Tournai, 1958, Antoine Chavasse maintains 
that, whatever may have been the usage in the other Western churches 
at this period, in the Roman church priests were entrusted with the 
complete administration of Penance in the titular churches of Rome. 

His argument may be summarised as follows: the Gelasian is sub- 
stantially a non-papal, presbyteral sacramentary designed originally for 
the titular priests of Rome. In this sacramentary it is clear that the 
minister of reconciliation may be a simple priest. This reconciliation is 
not the abnormal, abbreviated Penance of the dying, but represents the 
customary practice at Rome from the time of Innocent I (401-417 a.d.). 

The author argues that it is a priests’ sacramentary by showing the 
manifest Roman origin of those parts of the Gelasian whose rites are 
obviously presbyteral. Moreover the major additions, e.g. ordinations, 
consecration of virgins, and dedications of Churches, are clearly of a 
non-Roman origin, and are rites which are reserved to bishops. He also 
argues that the Gelasian and the Gregorian sacramentaries are both 
independently derived from a still unknown Roman source subsequent 
to the Leonine sacramentary. The Roman parts of the Gelasian, there- 
fore, are borrowed from a Roman priest’s liturgy. This liturgy, Chavasse 
maintains, is that of the Roman titular churches. 

_ From the decretal of Innocent I to Decentius, bishop of Gubbio, 
ee in 416, he argues the juridica! existence of three liturgical zones 
in Rome. 


De fermento vero quod die dominica per titulos mittimus, superflue nos 
consulere volusti, cum omnes ecclesiae nostrae sint intra civitatem constitutae. 
Quarum presbyteri, quia die ipso propter plebem sibi creditam nobiscum con- 
venire non possunt, idcirco fermentum a nobis confectum per acolythos 
accipunt, ut se a nostra communione, maxime illa die, non iudicent separatos: 
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quod per parrochias fieri debere non puto, quia nec longe portanda sunt 
sacramenta, nec nos per coemeteria diversa constitutis presbyteris destinamus, 
et eorum conficiendorum ius habeant et licentiam (P.L.56. 516-517). 
The first zone, indicated by the words nobiscum convenire is liturgically 
connected with the pope, and territorially is circumscribed by the 
Lateran and other major urban or suburban basilicas where, on greater 
or special feast days (e.g. Lent or Ember Days), Mass is celebrated by 
the pope and presbyteri tituli or cardinales. 

The second zone, ecclesiae .. . intra civitatem constitutae .. . per 
titulos . . . are those other Roman churches administered by the fituli 
Presbyteri. They are not autonomous, as the fermentum rite shows ; 
they are subject to the pope, his instruments for the easier administra- 
tion of the Sacraments to his growing flock. 

The third zone, per parrochias . . . is situated outside the city walls, 
especially round the cemeteries. Parrochia like Diocesis means primarily 
a certain determined territory under the jurisdiction of a bishop. It can 
also mean the rural part of the bishop’s territory in opposition to his 
town residence. The priests were called the presbyteri parrochiales. They 
are juridically autonomous: ius conficiendorum habeant et licentiam. 
Further, they do not have the fermentum carried to them. Yet despite 
their greater freedom there is no difference between them; both ac- 
cording to Chavasse, reconciled penitents and baptized catechumens. 

This last point the author claims is clear from the liturgy of Holy 
Week celebrated in these titular churches. On the Paschal vigil these 
priests were given episcopal privileges. They were allowed to sit modo 
episcopali at the foot of the apse, to sing the Gloria, to act as if they 
were independent priests with a fixed territory. The fermentum rite, 
which, even in the 7th century, was retained only on the Paschal vigil, 
kept the ¢ituli presbyteri in their proper place. Why, then, were these 
priests given these episcopal privileges? The Liber Pontificalis gives a 
probable answer: Et XXV titulos in Roma constituit quasi diocesis 
propter baptismum et poenitentiam. The retention of the fermentum rite 


| corrects the idea of an independent territory that the word diocesis 


conveys, as also does the adverb quasi. The meaning of this sentence is 

further qualified by propter baptismum et poenitentiam. Thus the tituli 

presbyteri have these privileges because they can baptize and reconcile. 
According to Chavasse, and against the findings of Poschmann and 


Jungmann, these titular priests were with the bishops the regular minis- — 
| ters of penance in the Rome of Innocent I and Leo I, and, by the end 


of the next century, the pontificate of Gregory the Great, the administra- 
tion of this sacrament has been habitually entrusted by the bishops to 
these priests. To support this conclusion the author analyses some 
writings of these popes. He observes from his study of an epistle of 
Innocent I to Decentius that this pope uses the term sacerdos when the 


functions of presbyter and bishop are common. Thus his words on 


: 


Penance in this letter assume their true significance: 
de poenitentibus autem qui sive ex gravioribus commissis, sive ex levioribus 
poenitentiam gerunt, si nulla interveniat aegritudo, quinta feria ante pascha 
eis remittendum, Romanae Ecclesiae consuetudo demonstrat. Caeterum de 


& 
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aestimando pondere delictorum sacerdotis est judicare, ut attendat ad con- 
fessionem poenitentis et ad fletus atque lacrymas corrigentis, ac tum iubere 
dimitti, cum viderit congruam satisfactionem. ; ‘ 
Sane si quis in aegritudinem inciderit, atque usque ad desperationem venerit 
ei ante tempus Paschae relaxandum, ne de saeculo absque communione 
discedat (cap. 7.; P.L., 56, 517 B). 3 

Chavasse says that Leo | always uses the word sacerdos to designate 
the minister of penance: Supplicationibus sacerdotum . . . reconciliatio 
sacerdotis . . . (Epist. 108, cap. 2; 3). When Rusticus of Narbonne asks 
him about those sick who refuse Penance offered to them by a presbyter 
the pope does not correct this term of his correspondent (Epist. 167. 
inquis, ix). 

In the homilies on Ezechiel of Gregory the Great the author main- 
tains he has his most telling evidence. Here Gregory treats of bishops 
who are sacerdotes maioris ordinis qui excubant in custodiis templi and 
of priests who are sacerdotes minoris ordinis qui excubant ad ministerium 
altaris. From a very allegorical passage Chavasse argues that -the minis- 
try of penance is habitually exercised by priests, for bishops are burdened 
with other, more spiritual cares: 

Quia sacerdotes maioris ordinis, qui excubant in custodiis templi, solam 
meridianam viam respiciunt, quoniam, solis studiis spiritualibus occupati, 
semper his quae amoris Dei sunt sollicite intendant. Sacerdotes autem minoris 
ordinis, qui discutiendis peccatis deliquentium praesunt etiam ad aquilonis viam 
oculos reflectunt, ut in mente peccantium quae sint torporis frigora videant, et 
haec, verbis correptionis usque ad poenitentiae gemitus perducentes, quasi 
carnes in altari Domini incendant (P.L.. 76, 1065B-1066A). 
This passage, the author says, clearly shows that the priests preside over 
the destruction of sin. Another argument from Gregory the Great’s 
writings is his solicitude that all churches should have a priest for the 
administration of Baptism and Penance. The following letter, quoted by 
the author, will suffice to show this: 
Perventi ad nos quod Populonensis Ecclesia ita sit sacerdotis officio destituta ut 
nec poenitentia decendentibus ibidem, nec baptisma praestari possit infantibus. 
Hujus igitur tam piae rei tamque necessariae mole permoti, iubemus...ut 
unum cardinalem illic presbyterum et duos debeas diaconos ordinare (Epist. I, 
15.: ed. Ewald Hartmann, I, 16). 

Chavasse goes on to make this observation: Il semblerait méme 
qu’a Rome les formules de la pénitence aient fini par disparaitre du 
sacramentaire papal. In the Gregorian sacramentary they are missing 
for Ash Wednesday and Maundy Thursday. There remains only a short 
formulary in the particular Supplement to the last part of the 
Hadrianum: 209 Oratio super poenitentes. This formulary is to be found 
in a modified form in the last part of the Orationes et Preces super 
poenitentes in the Gelasian (I.xv.). 


In the light of this evidence the following rubric in the Gelasian 
should no longer be bewildering: Post hoc admonetur (poenitens) ab 
episcopo sive ab alio sacerdote ut quod poenitendo diluit, iterando non 
revocet. Inde vero has dicit orationes super eum . . . The author con- 
cludes that the minister of reconciliation — whose formularies follow this 
rubric — is the sacerdos, who is either a bishop or a priest, and the 
presence, in a priest’s Sacramentary such as the Gelasian, of reconciliation 
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rites performed on Maundy Thursday is very normal, at least in Rome. 

This is an attractive conclusion; but the view of Poschmann and 
Jungmann is still, for the following reasons, the more convincing. 
Poschmann, on p.50 of the work already quoted, interprets the XXV 
titulos of the Liber Pontificalis in this way. The Roman titular priests 
each took their turn (in much the same way as priests in big city parishes 
take their turn on parlour duty) in their respective titles, so that there 
was always someone on hand to baptize infants and administer Penance 
to the dying. This seems to be confirmed even in those passages Chavasse 
cites to support his hypothesis. 

Secondly, it is true that Innocent I uses in that letter the term 
sacerdos to designate functions common to priest and bishop. But it is 
still true to say that the reconciliation of the dying by a priest is a 
common function, in so far as it is still the administration of the sacra- 
ment of Penance. So Innocent I, treating of Penance, uses the common 
term sacerdos. 

Thirdly, the statement that Leo I always uses the word sacerdos for 
the minister of Penance cannot remain unquestioned. Writing to Bishop 
Nicetas of Aquileia on the subject of Penance he explicitly uses the word 
episcopalis —“‘per poenitentiae remedium et per impositionem Episco- 
palis manus . . . (Ep. 19, 6. Mansi VI, 334).” Again, why should Leo 
correct the terminology of Rusticus of Narbonne since the context seems 
to imply that it is the sick who refused penance offered to them by a 
presbyter? 

Finally, the evidence of Gregory the Great seems only to confirm 
the conclusions of Poschmann and Jungmann. These authors maintain 
that the réle of the presbyter in the destruction of sin was a pastoral one. 
By their sermons and verbis correptionis they help to bring the sinner to 
that state of mind in which both Penance and, in ordinary circumstances, 


| the bishop’s imposition of hands, will be fruitful. Thus Chavasse seems 


to extend the word praesunt beyond its true meaning. Further, Gregory 


_ the Great is rightly solicitous that all churches should have their priests, 


For surely the words nec poenitentia decedentibus give the reason for his 


| pastoral anxiety? These words again indicate that these priests could 


administer Penance in danger of death, not that they were the habitual 
ministers of Penance in Rome. That still, in ordinary cases, was the 
prerogative of the bishop. 

Martin Campbell, S.J. 


La réconciliation avec l’Eglise et la nécessité de l’aveu sacramentel. By 
C. Dumont, S.J. (Summarised from Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 81 
(1959) 577-597, by Salvino Azzopardi, S.J.) 


TT? have my sins forgiven why should it not be enough to acknowledge 
them before my conscience and before God? Some recourse to the 
minister of the Church is necessary, but why should I go into the details 
of my sins secundum speciem et numerum? 
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Thus the explanation of the meaning of the sacramental confession 
of sins calls for some remarks on the effect of the sacrament of penance. 
The theologians who are accustomed to the idea that reconciliation with 
the Church occupies the centre of the whole sacramental horizon, are 
relatively few. 

Fr B. Xiberta was the first, in 1922, to put in honour again the very 
ancient doctrine that “reconciliation with the Church is the proper and 
immediate fruit of the sacramental absolution’’. At first this doctrine was 
badly received. Ahead of its time, it called for a more supple sacra- 
mental theory and a larger view of the Church than those in vogue at 
the time. Soon, however, it was sponsored by de la Taille and by 
Poschmann. Historical studies and dogmatic syntheses began to enrich 
theological literature with more penetrating views on the essential charac- 
ter of community and Church which belongs to any sacramental act. 
For all sacraments are sacraments of the Church. Further, they are 
instruments of unity: uniting the Christian to Christ, they unite him at 
the same time to the community. This social aspect is so closely linked 
to the other individual and grace-giving aspect, that one can, and some- 
times one must say that it is through his union with the community that 
the Christian unites himself to Christ. The ancient practice of public 
penance is an evident indication that the reconciliation of the sinner is 
first a reconciliation with the Church, and that this is the efficacious sign 
of reconciliation with God. This view seems to be that of the Fathers. 
And in its light, many problems about the efficacy of the sacramental 
absolution, for example, become either pointless or outdated. For, in 
fact, we have to admit that reconciliation with the Church and reconcilia- 
tion with God are not two separate juridical orders ; reconciliation with 
God is granted through reconciliation with the Church and this, in its 
turn, is a mediation of reconciliation with God. 

Reconciliation with the Church is then the res et sacramentum of 
Penance; and when we say this we are thinking of the Church as a 
prolongation of the visibility of Christ. This is the enlargened view of 
Christ as the Ursakrament. 

_ When Trent declared that the res et effectus of Penance is reconcilia- 

tion with God, it meant only the ultimate and full effect, whereas here it 
is only question of an intermediary one, of an element which is both 
effect (res) and efficacious sign (sacramentum). To understand this, one 
must grasp the idea that the Christian’s insertion in the Church is 
certainly the vital bond which attaches him to Christ. Yet to say that 
one is in the Church is not the same as to say that one receives grace. 
But these two are infallibly linked because the reconciliation with the 
Church is neither a mere social sign nor simply an external condition 
of the presence of grace. It is also a cause of grace. It partakes simul- 
taneously of the reality of the effect (res) and of the efficacy of the sign 
(sacramentum). In its fieri, moreover, it is an act of concrete synthesis 
where sign and significance coincide. 

To apply now this doctrine further to our particular problem about 
the necessity of an integral confession of sins. Traditional attempts at a 
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solution seem inadequate, because they all make confession serve other 
purposes than those required by the very nature of the sacrament. It 
has to be shown that confession is demanded by the sacramental sign 
itself. Fr Charles has criticized the traditional arguments. According to 
him, if the acts of the penitent are the materia ex qua of the sacrament, 
this materia must be considered in relation to its form, the absolution, 
if it is to be understood. Form and matter must go together and the 
matter is nothing if not ordered to the form. Mere ‘‘confession’”, so to 
speak, is not Penance. But Fr Charles’ own solution awaits completion. 
He says that confession is necessary because the confessor, acting as a 
sovereign judge, must know what sins he is forgiving. That is certainly 
true, yet that is not all. Similarly the solution suggested by Mgr Schmaus 
is not satisfactory. He says that a general awareness of being a sinner is 
not enough to constitute living repentance, nor can a sin of a member 
of the Church remain confined in the interior of the individual ego, 
affecting as it does the whole community. That is true too, but it does 
not explain everything. Fr Charles explains the necessity of confession 
by the form while Mgr Schmaus explains it by the matter. Now if it is 
the sacramental sign itself which has to explain the confession of sins, 
and if the sacramental sign is composed of the matter and form together, 
would not the solution be that of linking the idea of Fr Charles to that 
of Mgr Schmaus? 
The sacramental sign, we saw, is reconciliation with the Church. 
But every reconciliation is a spiritual encounter between persons, and for 
that an opening of one’s conscience in a mutual understanding is 
essential. All similar encounters between the Christian and Christ, in 
the Church, may take different forms, but in every case there is an 
opening of conscience, a union of souls. When this union is broken by 
sin, it can only be healed by an act whereby the penitent, keeping no 
obscure corners in his soul, lays his conscience bare to be judged and 
to partake once more of the cor unum et anima una of the communion 
of saints. An integral confession of one’s sins, therefore, is necessary to 
re-establish that intimacy of union with the community of the faithful 
represented by the confessor. To want to substitute for it a vague and a 
general formula of regret for one’s sins is to refuse to return to that 
union of souls in the Church, it is to refuse reconciliation. 
Moreover, the initiative of reconciliatio in Penance is the Church’s 
and hers alone. Sorrow for sin on the part of the penitent does not 
/earn pardon but only disposes for it. If the Church were to content 
herself with a general expression of the penitent’s sorrow for his sins, the 
most she would then be doing would be to acknowledge officially an 
already acquired right of forgiveness by the penitent. The initiative would 
| not have been hers. There would be no reconciliation on her part. To 
reconcile really, the Church must know her sinner as a sinner, and as 
that individual sinner, that is, with his sins spread out before her- eyes. 
It is to be remembered here that the action which is signified and ultimate 
effect of grace are inseparable. As in a handshake between two who up 
to then were strangers, the priest’s absolution and the penitent’s confes- 
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sion are joined in one unique efficacious moment — a sign and a cause of 
friendship, in the latter case, of divine friendship. 

Confession of sins is thus required not so much to ask pardon from 
the Church or to implore her intercession, as to recover that cor unum, | 
that union of soul with the totality of the faithful. As far as the con- 
fessor is concerned, it is required not so much out of a necessity of a- 
practical order as out of his having to accomplish that eminently personal 
and intimate act, namely reconciling a penitent, distinguishing him by 
his name, that is, by the name of his sin. 


1 
" 
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(v) OTHER QUESTIONS 


Christ and the Christian. By R. W. Gleason, §.J. Sheed and Ward, New 
York, 1959. 179 pp. 


i he author’s aim is to show the vitality of the Christian way of life, 
with the emphasis on the positive and optimistic approach. The book 
might have been entitled ‘““The Triumph of the Christian”. We welcome 
this theme which is long overdue. Christ has conquered the world. 
Because we are all united in the one great communion of the Church, 
our suffering can reach out to the most distant corners of the world to- 
reunite humanity in its Leader. This is the keynote to the whole book. 

Fr Gleason shows how the Christian shares in the triumph of Christ” 
through humility. Our Lord has laid special claim to this virtue and has 
invited us to learn of him, for he is “‘meek and humble of heart”. It | 
is quite clear that a self-hating, tormenting conflict which destroys the 
balance of mind is far from Christ’s example. Real humility acknow- 
ledges man’s nothingness before God, but at the same time knows that 
Christ died on the cross to save mankind. God has also given us his 
gifts, dwells within us and these must never be despised. 

What, then, can be said of the Saints who so often insisted that they 
were the worst of men? Fr Gleason gives an excellent solution. Such 
men have received an inner light making them aware of their own 
sinfulness, but they can also truthfully say the Magnificat, ‘““He that is 
mighty has done great things in me”. Christian humility is tranquil, 
confident and courageous and never surrenders to hysterical self- 
condemnations. 

_ To overcome the idolatry of self and to become focussed on Christ | 
is a theme running through this book. The Jansenistic approach of over- 
whelming concern about one’s own rectitude almost to the exclusion of 
God leads to self-destruction. But the newness of Christian humanism 
emphasises that real growth in holiness arises from placing our attention | 
on God and not on self, on the theological virtues in which the moral | 
virtues are absorbed. 

In work as well as in prayer the Christian must find God. Catholics, | 
when in a minority, have too often in the past, separated themselves from } 
the social, political and economic lives of their countries. They are now 
coming to realize that they should play a full part in the secular world, | 
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all the time trying to make their way of life more spiritual. Christ 
himself worked with his hands. He did not make a mistake when he 
gave man hands as well as a soul. Work has its dangers for it can appeal 
.| to egotism or love of riches. But faith in the presence of God, and eyes 
-| focussed on the example of Christ working in Palestine, will bring 
familiarity with God and so unite the dual nature of man. ‘He is body 
as well as soul; he has a divine vocation as well as a human nature to 
fulfil, he requires both activity and prayer (p. 166).” 

This is a book which has to be read slowly and thought about. It is 
easy to use the current coin of spirituality without appearing to add to 
our wealth of spiritual reflection. But the coinage is here given in the 
right denomination to those who can make use of it. 

Michael Hewett, S.J. 


Latin Fathers and the Classics. A Study on the Apologists, Jerome and 
other Christian Writers. By Harald Hagendahl. Goteborg, 1958. 
424 pp. 


ie deal fully with thus subject is beyond the scope of one book: Mr. 
Hagendahl is wise to apply his method to a limited field, as the sub- 
title shows. The first part of the book gives an account of the use made 
of Lucretius by the Apologists, especially Arnobius and Lactantius: the 
second is a very full survey of St Jerome’s classical borrowings; the 
third is a collection of scattered quotations from the Latin Fathers who 
discuss the four emotions (animi perturbationes) and the cardinal virtues, 
ni} Or who convert expressions of pagan mythology into Christian theology. 
Mr Hagendahl finds the canonization of some of these snippets of pagan 
verse near to blasphemy ; and he tries to trace the Christian doctrine of 
Purgatory to classical sources. This is, of course, merely the old-fashioned 
'| syncretistic theory on a small scale. 
It is, perhaps, not fair to blame Mr Hagendahl, who comes from 
| Sweden, for his English; the responsibility for the unidiomatic and 
| turgid language seems to rest rather with the three kind scholars who, 
.| we are told, assisted in “correcting” the author’s English. But the author 
-| alone is responsible for his unimaginative treatment, which shows scarcely 
_a spark of human sympathy for his subjects. The discussion of Arnobius 
ii} begins with ‘‘a list of all words which according to the Thesaurus occur 
-| exclusively in Lucretius and Arnobius (p. 13)”. Mr Hagendahl then lists 
“some phraseological coincidences”; and this concludes the ‘merely 
jm) Stylistic influence which Lucretius exercised upon the African rhetor 
(sic). We have here a typical example of the author’s approach: the 
| passion for statistics and lists; the fatal narrowness of imagination, 
_ which seems to see in stylistic influence nothing more than the coinci- 
is| dence of words and phrases. Then there is the “corrected” English. 
| The bulk of the work deals with St Jerome, who is so lively a subject 
oy, that even Mr Hagendahl cannot quite kill him stone dead. We start, of 
j, course, from the famous vision of the Judge passing the sentence, 
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“Ciceronianus es, non Christianus’, and Jerome’s renunciation of 
“codices saeculares’’. This gives the author his line: we follow laborious- 
ly, work by work, the saint’s surreptitious or apolegetic returns to his 
old literary flourishes ; his lament that Hebrew and dictation have ruined 
his Latin style. In an exposition of the parable of the Prodigal, the 
swine’s husks are the “food of demons’’, namely “‘carmina poetarum, 
saecularis sapientia, rhetoricorum pompa verborum’’. He resolves to 
quote Lactantius noster as a historical authority rather than the “un- 
circumcised”’ Varro, and then breaks his resolution on the same page. 
(Hypocrisy! ’’, cries Mr Hagendahl.) Yet he allows himself references 
to Sallust and Cicero to illuminate a passage in Habacuc. Eventually he 
came to admit that, as God allowed the Israelites to marry gentile cap- 
tive women after shaving their heads and cutting their nails, a Christian 
could by pruning make a good Israelite of pagan philosophy and beget 
legitimate children by her. In this, said Jerome, he was only following 
the practice of the Fathers » and it was not as if he still allowed himself 
to read pagan authors: he only remembers, as if in a dream, what he 
learnt as a boy (Epistle 70: ‘‘Fiction!”’ exclaims Mr Hagendahl). 

The author gives us many examples of Jerome’s unnecessarily severe 
criticisms of his opponents. This unedifying sight comes within Mr 
Hagendahl’s terms of reference for the simple reason that when Jerome 
was angry his indignation generally took the form of some classical 
phrase. Sometimes the echoes are scriptural: his opponents are “‘filthy 
sows’, who “‘grunt . . . at me and trample on my pearls (p 131)”. 
Rufinus, Ambrose and Jovinianus come in for heavy fire, and charges of 
plagiarism and illiteracy are hurled and returned. Mr Hagendahl hints 
that Jerome undertook his translation of Origen’s homily on Luke ex- 
pressly to unmask Ambrose’s unacknowledged borrowings (p 117). Per- 
haps these sordid quarrels are due to odium theologicum; it looks 
rather more like literary rivalry. On one occasion Jerome left his guard 
open by using the unfortunate phrase ‘‘quod in Pythagora et Platone et 
Empedocle legeram’’. Rufinus triumphantly points out that there are 
none of Pythagoras’ works extant, and that this just illustrates Jerome’s 
technique of scattering the names of authorities like dust in his oppo- 
nents’ eyes. Jerome is reduced to replying that he meant he had read 
the teaching of these three philosophers as expounded by Cicero, Brutus, 
Seneca and others. This is grist to Mr. Hagendahl’s mill, and he magni- 
fies Jerome’s admission into the generalization that “the had no first-hand 
knowledge of the secondary sources (pp. 94, 177, 309)”. 

Still, Mr Hagendahl does provide useful material for a study of 
Jerome, and he does: conclude his treatment of the saint with a rare 
flash of insight: 


J He was a Christian ascetic and felt strongly the incompatability of this 
ideal and the humanism _ of pagan antiquity. But he was also a rhetor brought 
up in the atmosphere of the old cultural legacy. He felt attracted and repelled 
—at the same time .. . If any Latin Father can be called a humanist, it is 


certainly Jerome (p. 328). Edward Yarnold, S.J 
ward Yarnold, S.J. 
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Avicenna, His Life and Works. By Soheil M. Afnan. George Allen and 
Unwin, 1958. 30s. 


Do stes impressive list of distinguished non-Christian philosophers 
consigned to limbo starts with Aristotle and ends with Avicenna and 
Averroes. It is with the second member of the learned trio that this 
‘| biographical and critical study is concerned, written by a fellow-country- 
man of Avicenna, the Persian scholar Dr Afnan. Yet it is not merely in 
‘| the imaginative writing of the Italian poet that the name of Avicenna 
has come down to the Western world, a name which ‘echoed in the 
cloisters of many a mediaeval monastery (p. 57)’. His influence in the 
realm of mediaeval philosophy in Europe is to be seen in the writings 
‘| of such men as William of Auvergne, Albert the Great, St Thomas and 
many others. Born in A.D.980 at Kharmaithan in what is now Russian 
Uzbekistan, he spent most of his life on the move in Persia, acting as 
Vizir to several Sultans, “experiencing,” as Fr. Copleston remarks (His- 
tory of Philosophy, Vol. 11, p. 190), “in his travels the favour and dis- 
‘| favour of princes, but being always the philosopher, pursuing his studies 
and writings wherever he was, even in prison and on horseback .. . 
‘| Most of his works, which were extremely numerous, were written in 
Arabic.” He died in Hamadan in western Persia in 1037. 

Dr Afnan’s study falls into three clearly-defined sections, the first 
being a description of the work of Avicenna’s predecessors in the field 
of Islamic philosophy, a glowing account of the flourishing of learning in 
| tenth-century Persia, and the achievements of the translators of the Greek 
philosophers, and an account of Avicenna’s life and work. The second 
| section is an exposition of his philosophy, covering all the topics to be 
| met with in the treatises of scholastic philosophy. The third and last 
| section is an assessment of his influence on his successors both in the 
|| East and in the West, and the place he holds in the history of philosophy. 
The whole work is very admirably done, and an indication of the care 
| taken over it is the consistency, accuracy and neatness of the trans- 
| literation of the frequently-occurring Arabic terms and proper names, 
| features in which works of this kind are quite often deficient. The author 
| has also succeeded in giving separate treatment to the various branches 
of Avicenna’s philosophy in special chapters without thereby losing the 
| unity of thought which underlies it all. This, together with the accom- 
panying clarity of exposition, makes for easy reading. The only disap- 
| pointing feature is perhaps the rather hurried account of Avicenna’s life 
in the second chapter, which gives but few indications, for instance, of 
the stages through which his thought passed as time went on. 

' “Islamic philosophy has seemed to us essentially a response to the 

challenge that reached the Muslim world from Greece (p. 289)”, and the 
theme of the book is how Avicenna, one of the greatest thinkers of the 
Muslim era, faced that challenge. The conflict was between the religious 
beliefs of Islam and the pagan philosophies of Ancient Greece which had 
been borne in on Muslims when the works of the Greek philosophers of 
the Peripatetic, Stoic, Megarian, Platonic and Neo-Platonic schools were 
rendered into Arabic by the industrious translators of the ‘Abbassid 
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dynasty (750-945 A.D.). Avicenna was among those who regarded a 
synthesis of the two outlooks as all-important, and set himself to accom- 
plish such a synthesis. This, in the main, took the form of a critical 
commentary on the whole of Aristotle’s works, and contained a good 
deal of original thought, as Dr. Afnan amply shows. The unicity of the 
active intellect and creation are but two of the many questions of 
common interest to Muslims and Christians alike raised by Avicenna. 
On the first, Dr Afnan, having remarked that Duns Scotus openly con- 
tradicts Avicenna’s view about there being only one active intellect, 
quotes Gilson’s pithy conclusion: “‘entre Avicenne et Duns Scotus, il y a 
saint Thomas d’Aquin’”’, and leaves it at that (p. 281). On creation, his 
summary of the situation is less conciliatory, though largely correct: 
“Hence for Avicenna as for Plato and Aristotle, God’s act of creation 
meant the giving of form to pre-existent matter. He was an artificer 
rather than a creator ex nihilo, a conception for which the religious- 
minded never forgave him. (p. 130)”. . 
Leo Arnold, S.J. 


